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The  NATO  Myth 


So  much  praise  has  been  lavished  on  the  virtuous  qualities 
of  NATO  on  the  occasion  of  its  tenth  anniversary,  that 
many  people  in  the  West  have  been  lulled  into  identifying 
this  organisation  with  a  stronghold  of  peace.  It  is,  therefore, 
aecessary  to  recall  that  this  favourable  view  is  not  held  by 
the  majority  of  Asians.  In  their  view,  the  decade  of  NATO 

his  proved  that  its  existence  has  not  justified  its  objective, 
Bunely,  to  promote  international  relations.  Mr,  Nehru’s 
uguments  against  military  alignments  have,  over  the  years, 
produced  an  increasing  impact  on  Asian  thinking.  And 
whether  it  was  his  neutralist  policy  or  other  factors — like  the 
Bandung  Conference — which  are  responsible  for  it«  the  fact 
remains  that  the  various  military  pacts  and  the  policies  they 
rq)resent  are  highly  unpopular  amongst  Asian  countries  today. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  Asians  in  their  majority  consider 
their  national  interests  best  served  by  the  policy  of  coexist¬ 
ence  and  by  -remaining  outside  the  existing  power  blocs.  And 
they  consider  the  American  policy  of  creating  military 
alliances  as  increasing  international  tension  and  as  fraught 
with  the  danger  of  a  new  world  war.  And  though  SEATO 
and  the  Baghdad  Pact  have  always  been  nearer  to  Asian 
attention,  the  Geneva  Conference  and  the  sensitivity  (rf  the 
European  political  scene  have  removed  their  interest  in  the 
role  played  by  NATO.  For,  taking  part  in  the  Atlantic  bloc, 
European  countries  are  considered  to  be  closely  involved  in 
the  operation  of  the  nuclear  machinery  which  wmild  condition 
any  future  conflict.  Also,  it  has  not  been  forgotten  that 
NATO  countries  have  played  a  part  in  certain  trends  and 
events  which  threatened  national  interests  in  some  Asian 
countries.  The  direct  and  indirect  support  by  the  NATO 
countries  of  the  Netherlands  in  Indonesia,  of  France  in  Indo- 
China  and  of  Portugal  in  Goa,  testify  to  this  support  of 
■npopular  European  actions  in  Asia.  Further,  the  sanction  of 
NATO  of  the  Anglo-French  adventure  in  Egypt  in  1956,  and 
of  the  Anglo-American  landings  in  the*^  Lebanon  and  Jordan 
ia  1958,  are  also  well  remembered. 

In  addition,  it  is  feared  by  many  Asians  that  the  organisers 
of  NATO  do  not  intend  to  restrict  the  zone  of  its  action  to 
the  Atlantic  region.  Plans  are  being  worked  out  to  link 
NATO  with  other  defensive  organisations.  It  is  evident  that 


any  unification  of  NATO  with  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
SEATO  into  one  single  system  of  military  blocs  will  not  only 
be  considered  as  an  increased  danger  of  aggression  by  some 
underdeveloped  countries,  but  will  encourage  extremist 
elements  in  some  of  the  Asian  member  states  of  these  military 
conglomerations.  A  case  in  point  is  Pakistan’s  monbership  of 

SEATO  which,  as  a  consequence  of  this  membership  has 
concluded  military  connections  with  the  US  which  are  locked 
at  with  apprehension  by  India.  This  certainly  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  peaceful  development  of  international  relations 
in  South-East  Asia.  Nor  do  the  SEATO-backed  attitudes  of 
South  Viet  Nam  or  Thailand  against  their  neighbours. 

Though  European  problems  are  the  essence  of  the 
Geneva  agenda,  they  are  of  equal  importance  to  Asia ;  not 

only  because  of  the  far-reaching  tentacles  of  NATO,  but 
because  world  peace  hinges  at  the  moment  on  a  European 
settlement.  The  European  position,  therefore,  is  closely 
analysed  throughout  Asia,  and  that  with  critical  realism. 

Military  leaders  pt  the  Atlantic  Alliance  say  that  the 
political  purpose  of  NATO  is  to  safeguard  Europe  against 
Russian  atomic  aggression  and  that,  to  be  prepared  for  such 
an  eventuality,  the  means  for  retaliation  have  to  be  prepared. 
This  is  a  myth,  as  the  preconditions  for  such  military  tactics 
no  longer  exist.  It  is  known  that  the  Russians  possess  military 
techniques  which  allow  her  to  use  her  ICBM  and  other 
missiles,  as  well  as  orthodox  bombardment  and  powerful 
troops  to  strike  a  devastating  blow  to  all  the  fundamental 
forces  of  NATO,  in  fact,  to  nuclear  destruction  of  the 
NATO  countries. 

It  seems  that  Washington  is  overestimating  the  value  of 
NATO  as  far  as  her  own  security  is  concerned,  thereby 
lulling  her  own  as  well  as  European  citizens  into  a  false, 
highly  dangerous  sense  of  security.  It  is  known  that  the  US 
is  working  out  different  plans  of  restricted  wars  which  are 
apt  to  make  Americans  l^lieve  that  a  future  conflict  would 
not  directly  affect  their  national  security,  that  isolated  wars 
would  be  fought  by  NATO  or  SEATO,  far  away  from  the 
shores  of  the  US.  In  fac^  it  is  believed  that  the  US  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  drastic  reductions  of  their  number  of  troops  in 
Europe  to  avoid  their  getting  involved  in  any  clash  which. 
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with  American  equipment,  could  be  borne  by  its  allies.  But 
the  policy  of  strength,  pursued  by  the  US,  is  bound  to  keep 
Europe  on  a  constant  “brink"  of  an  abyss  which  would 
mean  destruction.  For  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  event  of  a  military 
conflict,  Russia  would  be  obliged  first  of  all  to  destroy  the 
US  nuclear  bases  stationed  in  Europe  according  to  plans 
MC  70. 

Washington  does  not  deny  that  these  bases  would  act 
as  a  magnet  for  Russian  repercussions.  Therefore,  the  arming 
of  European  countries  with  atomic  weapons  and  the  station¬ 
ing  of  US  rockets  in  their  territory  is  equal  to  suicide.  NATO, 
thus  far  from  offering  security,  is  presenting  unimaginable 
dangers.  It  is,  therefore,  understandable  that  the  UK  is 
anxious  to  pursue  the  idea  of  disengagement  and  of  a  pact 
of  non-aggression  with  Russia.  Nor  is  the  present  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  logical  advantage  to  France.  Economically, 
NATO  has  not  shown  much  camaraderie,  as  the  US>  Canada 
and  the  UK  are  against  the  Common  European  Market. 
Politically,  France  is  building  up  an  uncomfortable  position 
for  herself.  Her  close  cooperation  with  West  Germany  helped 
the  militarisation  of  the  latter.  Germany  is  the  main  bulwark 
of  US  military,  political  and  economic  interests  in  Europe 
and  NATO  is  one  of  the  strongest,  perhaps  the  strongest  link 
of  this  connection.  It  has  substantially  helped  to  fortify 


MANCEUVRES  ON 

PUBLIC  opinion  has  learnt  not  to  expect  too  much  from 
the  rare  meetings  of  East  and  West,  but  it  will  be 
seriously  disappointed  if  thi  Foreign  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference  in  Geneva  should  fail  to  reach  any  agreement  at 
all.  These  Ministers  have  no  great  standing  as  statesmen  or 
political  leaders,  but  the  least  they  are  expected  to  do  is 
to  hasten  progress  towards  peace.  If  they  cannot  solve  any 
of  the  cold  war  problems  themselves,  they  can  at  least 
arrange  a  stimmit  meeting. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  got  off  to  a  bad  start  by  getting 
themselves  badly  bogged  down.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting.  May  11th,  it  looked  for  some  hours  as  though  it 
might  be  a  non-starter  altogether,  since  they  were  unable 
to  agree  how  to  seat  the  two  German  Foreign  Ministers. 
Eventually,  however,  after  the  compromise  solution  of  seat¬ 
ing  them  as  observers  at  separate  tables,  they  started  their 
Conference  a  couple  of  hours  late.  The  augury  was  not  too 
bad,  judging  by  the  precedent  of  previous  East-West  talks. 

Progress  reports,  meagre  though  they  are,  from  Geneva’s 
other  East-West  Conference  on  nuclear  weapon  tests,  have 
roused  even  greater  hopes.  Mr.  Herter,  Mr.  Dulles’s 
successor  as  US  Secretary  of  State,  has  been  quick  to 
announce  that  agreement  to  ban  H-bomb  tests  will  not,  by 
itself,  be  enough  to  bring  about  a  summit  meeting.  But  he 
must  know  that  any  agreement  on  banning  nuclear  tests 
will  exert  an  irresistable  pull  on  the  Foreign  Ministers  to 
ronove  all  obstructions  to  a  summit  meeting. 

The  western  “package”  plan  to  settle  the  German 
problem  and  cut  armed  forces  on  both  sides  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Herter  as  an  “inseparable  whole.”  It  comprises 
thirty-two  clauses  and  many  sub-clauses,  covering  a  series 
of  interdependent  actions  which  number  more  than  all  the 
clauses  and  sub-clauses  together  because  so  many  of  them 
are  dependent  on  additional  subsidiary  agreements,  control 
and  inspection  following  from  the  main  proposals  of  the 
“package,”  which  is  called  a  “peace  plan”  and  divided  into 
four  stages.  The  whole  process  is  to  be  spread  over  a 


Germany’s  economic  position  and  has  been  instrumental  ia 
making  the  Bundeswehr  a  formidable,  nuclear  war  machine. 
Will  their  new  power  inspire  the  German  generals  to  repose 
in  peace?  Or  may  it  inspire  them  to  revert  to  centuries-old 
aggression  against  France?  They  almost  certainly  would  not 
turn  towards  the  East  for  certain  destruction.  But  they  may 
turn  on  weaker  neighbours.  Or,  it  may  be  that  the  Germu 
people  themselves  may  one  day  realise  the  enormous  danger 
NATO  is  to  them  and  their  country,  and  insist  on  a  policy 
to  save  their  country  and  Europe  from  the  peril  of  atonic 
annihilation. 

The  policy  of  military  blocs  is  against  the  interests  of  Ana 
and  Africa.  It  certainly  is  against  the  interests  of  European 
too.  The  creation  of  NATO  undermined  the  foundation  of 
collective  security  embodied  in  the  UN  Charter,  and  made 
lawful  the  existence  of  antagonistic  military  groups.  The 
present  situation  demands  either  the  abolishment  of  NATO  or 
at  least  a  radical  revision  of  its  charter. 

The  first  and  most  effective  step  toward  normalisation  of 
the  situation  in  Europe  is  the  organising  of  summit  talks  which 
could  deal  with  the  key  question  of  European  security,  such 
as  the  creation  of  some  form  of  disengagement,  the  reductioa 
of  atomic  and  all  other  armament  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  signatoriei 


A  SHORT  LEASH 

number  of  years.  The  minimum  time  stipulated  is  two-and- 
a-half  years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  before  which 
an  all-German  plebiscite  is  envisaged  to  approve  an  elect¬ 
oral  law.  The  further  processes  of  a  German  election,  con¬ 
stitution-making,  and  peace  treaty  negotiations  are  to  follow 
in  the  course  of  an  unspecified  number  of  years  ahead. 
Subject  to  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  these  processes  in 
Germany,  the  allies  propose  to  inspect  and  control  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  two 
power  blocs  and  reduce  their  respective  global  strength  by 
stages.  Even  after  a  peace  treaty  with  a  reunited  Germany 
has  been  signed,  the  western  plan  provides  for  “agreed 
ceilings  for  the  indigenous  and  non-indigenous  forces”  for 
Germany. 

On  the  key  issue  of  West  Berlin  the  western  powen 
have  surely  excelled  themselves  in  sophistry.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  Mr.  Khruschev’s  proposal  last  November  to  turn 
West  Berlin  into  a  free  city  with  a  government  of  its  own 
provided  the  original  impetus  for  the  present  Conference. 
But  against  this  the  West  proposes,  as  a  first  step  to  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  to  reunite  West  and  East  Berlin 
under  four-power  occupation,  with  United  Nations  partici¬ 
pation.  This  is  a  most  unabashed  move  since  it  asks  for  the 
alienation  from  East  Germany  of  its  capital  East  Berlin,  and 
the  entry  of  western  forces  into  that  capital,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  to  be  deprived  of  the  balance'  of  Soviet  forces 
while  western  rights  of  entry  and  occupation  of  the  whole 
of  Berlin  are  to  be  reinforced. 

Even  the  most  anti-Communist,  anti-Soviet  sections  of 
the  British  press  have  been  unable  to  really  commend  the 
“package”  plan,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  could  make 
any  approach  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  from  the  start.  But 
the  moment  Gromyko  made  the  same  point,  that  this  bind¬ 
ing  together  of  the  separate,  even  though  related,  problems 
of  disarmament,  the  Berlin  question,  European  security,  the 
unification  of  Germany,  and  finally  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  would  bring  the  Conference  to  a  dead  stop  from 
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the  outset,  the  Americans  in  G«ieva  put  on  an  air  of  injured 
innocence  and  disappointment.  The  West  is  as  unwilling  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  Soviet  proposals  for  West  Berlin  and 
a  peace  treaty  for  the  two  parts  of  Germany  as  Gromyko 
is  with  the  package  plan. 

The  western  package  is  stamped  with  the  nudity  of 
the  Bonn,  Paris  and  Washington  approach.  For  Britain, 
which  wants  to  negotiate,  the  position  is  somevriut  different. 
The  Russians  consider  their  own  so  good  that  they  have 
felt  no  need  to  modify  them  since  they  were  first  put  for¬ 
ward  some  months  ago.  Their  willingness  to  discuss  and 
amend  them  in  consideration  of  the  prestige  and  interests 
of  the  West  Germans  as  well  as  of  their  former  allies,  is  in 
contrast  to  the  immobility  of  the  West  Not  only  were  the 
western  proposals  framed  in  consultation  with  Bonn,  they 
were  also  submitted  for  approval  to  the  whole  bloc  of 
fifteen  NATO  powers.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much 
room  for  manoeuvre  the  Americans  have  left  in  Geneva. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  serious  negotiation  Mr.  Herter  will 
have  to  be  able  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  “package”  plan. 
So  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  is  the  only  support 
he  can  count  on  to  enter  into  fluid  talks  with  Gromyko. 

Before  the  Conference  opened  the  British  press  was  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Khruschev  that  Dr.  Adenauer  was  the 
real  author  of  the  “package”  plan.  The  Bonn  Chancellor 
holds  his  Foreign  Minister.  Herr  von  Brentano  on  a  short 
leash,  making  him  keep  to  his  hotel  suite  so  IcMig  as  the 
East  German  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  Bolz  attends  the 
Conference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West  German  Social 
Democrats  —  i^o  are  closer  to  the  British  line  than  to  that 
of  Dr.  Adenauer  —  declare  that  Khruschev  keeps  Grom^o 
on  an  even  shorter  leash.  While  Brentano  may  not  take  any 
direct  part  in  the  negotiations,  Gromyko  must  not  budge 
outside  his  brief.  Herter  will  have  to  balance  Couve  de 


Murville  of  France  and  Brentano  against  Selwyn  Lloyd,  to 
see  which  weighs  the  heavier.  It  must  be  his  responsibility 
helped  by  Selwyn  Lloyd,  to  mellow  the  general  approach 
and  search  for  a  compromise. 

By  comparison  with  previous  East-West  Conferences, 
when  the  West  was  always  impatient  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
readiness  to  talk  on  and  on,  the  position  is  now  reversed. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  like  a  prompt  basic  agreement,  at 
least,  while  the  West  wants  to  talk  matten  right  out.  The 
only  other  known  position  of  the  western  powers  is  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  earlier  talk  about  forcing  their  way  through 
to  Berlin,  they  cannot  afford  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  issue.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  keep  the  nego¬ 
tiations  alive.  A  summit  meeting  will  be  an  escape  hatch 
for  the  Foreign  Ministers  —  a  development  desired  from 
the  Russian  side.  Since  it  also  fits  in  with  British  ideas,  the 
diplomatic  world  is  fairly  optimistic  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Geneva  Foreign  Ministers*  Conference,  a  summit  meeting 
will  have  been  agreed  on. 

The  summit  meeting  of  1955,  notwithstanding -all  the 
American  dissatisfaction  with  it  at  the  time,  did  inject  into 
world  affairs  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  that  is  still  not  altogether 
forgotten.  The  Suez  war,  the  American  and  British  landingi 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  gim  battles  over  Quemoy  have 
all  iinderlined  the  need  for  another  summit  meeting.  The 
urgent  issues  for  this  year’s  summit  include  the  Berlin 
question,  the  nuclear  armament  of  West  Germany,  and  the 
ending  of  nuclear  tests  by  the  three  nuclear  powers.  The 
beads  of  government  will  have  to  take  decisions  about  file 
major  political  dispute  concerning  Germany,  and  the  first 
major  step  towards  disarmament  by  deciding  to  ban  nuclear 
tests.  If  the  Foreign  Ministers  speed  the  summit  meeting  — 
and  the  sooner  the  better  —  they  will  have  done  the  job 
for  which  they  were  convened  in  Geneva. 


Comment 


Intransigence  in  Viet  Nam 

The  ninth  interim  report  of  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Supervision  and  Control  of  Viet  Nam,  published 
last  month,  states  clearly  that  the  situation  in  the  de¬ 
militarised  zone  between  North  and  South  Viet  Nam  has 
shown  no  improvement  since  the  last  report,  and  “if  any¬ 
thing,  the  difficulties  have  further  increased.”  The  document, 
through  its  formal  language,  paints  a  picture  of  the  almost 
hopeless  task  of  the  Control  Commission  in  trying  to  carry 
through  the  letter  of  the  1955  Geneva  agreement  an  the 
cease-fire  in  Viet  Nam.  They  meet  intransigence  and  obstruc¬ 
tion  from  both  sides,  and  the  question  of  political  settle¬ 
ment,  specifically  laid  down  at  Geneva,  has  shown  no  pro¬ 
gress  v^atsoever.  For  this  the  report  places  the  blame 
squarely  on  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  (South).  Since  the 
French  Government  decided  in  April  last  year  to  withdraw 
from  the  joint  commission  set  up  under  the  agreemoit  to 
facilitate  the  getting  together  of  both  sides,  the  joint  com¬ 
mission  (not  to  be  cemfused  with  the  Control  Commission) 
has  ceas^  to  function.  The  South  Viet  Nam  Government 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  joint  commission  in  place  of  the 
French  because  they  say  they  are  not  party  to  the  Geneva 
agreement.  The  report  says  that  as  long  as  South  Viet  Nam 


maintains  this  attitude,  nothing  can  be  done  to  revive  the 
joint  commision,  and  althou^  the  North  are  keen  on 
getting  together  with  the  South  to  discuss  a  political  settle¬ 
ment,  in  the  present  circumstances  the  chances  of  it  are 
receding.  Fiuthermore,  the  French  and  North  Vietnamese 
were,  through  the  joint  commission,  to  safeguard  the 
demarcation  line.  The  attitude  of  the  South,  in  refusing  to 
participate  and  claiming  not  to  be  bound  by  the  Geneva 
agreement,  makes  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  sides 
a  potentially  dangerous  zone  where  small  incidents  can  lead 
again  to  open  hostilities  which  the  three-power  (India, 
Canada  and  Poland)  Control  Commission  would  be  power¬ 
less  to  stop. 

The  ninth  interim  report  does  not  go  in  for  polemics, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  they  find  the  Saigon  Government 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  northern  authorities  are  not 
exactly  cooperative,  but  they  appear  to  be  more  so  than  the 
south.  Saigon’s  replies  to  the  Control  Commission  on 
specific  points  are  evasive  m*  long  delayed,  and  there  is  a 
thread  of  concern  throughout  the  report  about  the  influx 
of  American  military  personnel,  and  the  increasing  evidence 
of  growing  military  strength  in  the  soiith  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Geneva  Agreement  the 
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Swiss  Exports  to  Australia 

Switzerland’s  exports  to  Australia  reached  the  value  of 
99  million  Sw.  frcs.  in  1958  as  against  86  million  in  1957.  The 
1958  exports  included  nearly  510,000  watches  (as  against  460,000 
in  1957).  Switzerland’s  imports  from  Austria  dropped  in 
I95&  from  the  previous  years  37  million  Sw.  frcs.  to  25  million 
Sw.  frcs.  (reflecting  the  decreased  prices  of  wool,  the  1958  im¬ 
ports  of  which  were  valued  at  18  millon  francs).  At  the 
Lausanne  Fair  in  Switzerland  one  overseas  country  is  always 
invited  to  participate  as  a  guest  of  honour  (At  last  year’s  Fair, 
China  had  a  special  pavilion),  and  Australia  will  take  part  at 
this  Fair  in  1960.  Mr.  McEwen.  Australian  Minister  of  Trade, 
nid  recently,  that  the  Australian  display  would  highlight  trade, 
inmigration  and  investment  openings  in  Australia. 

An  Industrialist  Speaks  .  .  . 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Asquith,  Chairman  of  the  Asquith  Machine 
Tool  Corporation  Ltd.,  on  his  return  from  China  told 
‘‘Eastern  World”  that  the  quality  of  the  machine  toob  and 
the  production  facilities  of  the  Wuhan  heavy  machine  tool  fac¬ 
tory  were  “  good  by  every  standard.”  The  Peking  No.  1  machine 
tool  factory  and  the  Shanghai  grinding  machine  tool  factory  were 
in  process  of  being  enlarged  but  in  spite  of  this  reorganisation 
the  management  were  trying  to  maintain  the  rate  of  production. 
While  the  output  of  machine  toob  in  Chiiut  was  making  good 
progress  in  quantity  and  scope  of  programme,  the  Chinese  made 
it  clear  that  they  expected  to  continue  to  import  machine  toob, 
but  that  the  increase  of  Chinese  imports  depended  on  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  two  way  trading.  Mr.  Asquith  was  impressed  by  the 
“dedicated  spirit”  of  the  Chinese  people  who  were  happy  to 
be  at  last  a  coordinated  nation  and  to  be  put  on  equal  footing 
with  other  nations. 

In  a  commune  he  saw  most  enthusiastic  people  at  work  and 
children  who  were  looking  well  fed  and  well  dressed.  Coming 
back  to  the  question  of  exporting  machine  toob  to  China,  Mr. 
Aiquith  thought  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  China  would 
isquire  imported  machine  toob,  particubriy  of  “more  sophi- 
flicated”  types,  and  he  spoke  with  great  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  R.  Berger,  Director  of  the  British  (Council 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Trade,  in  fostering  UK- 
China  trade. 

Mr.  Asquith  expects  to  visit  India  in  July,  as  he  wants 
to  see  the  machine  tools  delivered  by  hb  Company  to  the 
Durgapur  steel  works,  and  to  discuss  with  the  Indian  authori- 
*tie$  in  New  Delhi  “  what  we  can  do  to  help  the  industrialisation 
of  India.”  He  was  convinced  that  the  industrialiution  of 
mderdevetoped  countries  leads  to  a  greater  total  trading,  even 
if  the  type  of  goods  imported  by  them  changes,  and  he  feh  that 
there  were  good  opportunities  in  the  Indian  market  for  “sophist' 
kited”  machine  toob  and  modem  engineering  methods 
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Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS, 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES.  ETC. 


The  BATCH  FEEDER 


The  high  or  low  boiled  sugar  batch  in  the  hopper 
is  shaped  automatically  into  a  cone  and  fed  es  a 
rope  to  the  Plastic  Forming  Machine  or  Cut  and 
Wrap  Machine  for  toffees  and  caramels.  In 
reaching  the  highest  output  wanted,  the  shape  and 
weight  of  the  finished  sweets  wilt  remain  exact. 

I 

Within  seconds  the  thickness  of  the  rope  and  the 
speed  of  the  machine  can  be  adjusted. 

Output:  5-57  m.  of  rope  per  minute  (16'  4"  to  187') 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


UK  WOOL  INDUSTRY  AND 
THE  EAST 

During  the  first  three  months  of  19S9, 
UK  imports  of  raw  wool  and  other  animal 
hair  from  China  reached  £611,208  as 
against  £83,401  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  1939  imports 
included  raw  wool  valued  at  £130,474  and 
other  animal  hair  valued  at  £480,734. 

UK  global  imports  of  raw  wool  increased 
to  224  million  lb.  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1939  as  against  183  million  lb.  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1938,  but  due 
to  lower  prices  the  value  of  these  imports 
decreased  to  £39.7  million  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1939,  from  £43  million  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1938.  The  1939.  imports 
included  those  from  Australia  (£19.1 
million).  New  Zealand  (£9.7  million),  India 
(£0.7  million)  and  Pakistan  (£0.4  million). 

The  lower  prices  of  raw  wool  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  raw 
wool  exporting  countries.  According  to  a 
statonent  issued  by  the  National  Council 
of  Wool  Brokers  of  Australia,  the  amoimt 
of  wool  sold  in  Australia  during  the  nine 
months  period  ending  31  March,  1939, 
was  over  one  percent  higher  than  that 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
last  season,  but  due  to  the  fall  in  prices 
by  about  30  percent,  the  total  sum  realised 
dropped  by  £A78.6  million  to  £A203 
million.  However,  there  was  a  sudden  rise 
of  prices  after  Easter  which  has  taken 
many  traders  by  surprise,  and  by  the  end 
of  April  reports  were  mentioning  “steepest 
price  increases  since  the  Korean  boom." 
Due  to  large  quantities  held  in  store  in 
Australia  and  greater  interest  expressed  by 
buyers  from  various  countries,  including 
Japan  (where  the  stocks  have  run  down 
to  a  low  level),  it  was  hoped  that — pro¬ 
vided  the  market  remains  stro'ng — ^the  final 
wool  cheque  for  the  year  ending  30  Jime, 
1939,  will  be  considerably  better  than  it 
was  anticipated  before.  This  improvement 


should  have  a  favourable  effect  on  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  foreign  trade  balance  and  establish 
better  possibilities  for  exports  to  Australia. 

The  lower  wool  prices  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  before  Easter  found  their  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  export  earnings  of  the  UK 
wool  tops  industry.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  1939,  UK  exports  of  wool  tops 
increased  to  21,247,000  lb.  but  were  valued 
at  £8.3  million  only,  while  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1938  21,189,000  lb. 
had  realised  £10.6  million.  Over  23  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1939  exports  went  to  the  Asian 
and  Far  Eastern  markets,  including  India 
(£1.0  million),  Pakistan  (£0.3  million), 
China  (£0.3  million),  Japan  (£0.6  million) 
and  Hong  Kong  (£28,230). 

+BF+  MALLEABLE  IRON  TUBE 
FITI'INGS 

George  Fischer  Ltd.  is  the  oldest  firm 
in  Europe  today  manufacturing  malleable 
iron  tube  fittings,  and  thereby  enjoys  a 
great  experience  in  production  and  utilis¬ 
ation  of  fittings.  The  extensive  range  of 
patterns  (up  to  6in.)  can  satisfy  every 
requirement 

+6FI-  malleable  iron  tube  fittings  are 
well-formed  and  precisely  machined.  Each 
fitting  has  clean-cut  tt^eads,  absolutely 
true  to  gauge  and  angle,  the  first  threads 
being  chamfered  to  accelerate  installation. 

■fgFf  hot-dip  galvanised  fittings  are 
most  effectively  protected  against  rust, 
being  evenly  galvanised  over  the  whole 
surface,  including  the  threaded  parts  which 
are  particularly  exposed  to  corrosion 
Before  leaving  the  works,  each  fitting  is 
hydraulically  tested  and  inspected;  no 
piece  showing  the  slightest  leakage  is 
dispatched. 

George  Fischer  Ltd.  also  manufacture 
fittings  and  angle-seat  valves  of  rigid  poly¬ 
vinyl  chloride  for  PVC  tubes.  These  are 
used  for  conveyance  of  corrosive  liquids. 


Besides  tube  fittings,  Geor^  Fischer  Ltd. 
also  supply  copying  lathes,  foundry  equip¬ 
ment,  wheiels  and  automatic  coup^gs  for 
all  sorts  of  vehicles,  and  are  specialised 
in  the  production  of  steel  casting,  man^ 
able  iron  castings,  cast  iron,  light  allojr 
castings,  and  in  the  automatisation  of 
looms. 

RACK-CLEANING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  POWER  STATIONS 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  Genen 
firm,  Jonneret  SA.,  has  been  buildiiy 
racks  and  rack-cleaning  machines  for 
water  intake  of  hydro-electric  power 
stations  and  similar  installations.  Duria| 
this  period  this  equipment  imderweot 
many  improvements  and  has  been  effect¬ 
ively  installed  in  many  Swiss  and  Freock 
municipal  and  industrial  power  statiom; 
pumping  stations  and  water  purificatioD 
plants. 

In  the  case  of  hydro-power  station 
built  on  rivers,  the  rack-cleaning  machina 
prevent  the  entering  of  refuse  brought  by 
the  water  into  the  actual  plant,  and  the 
equipment  can  be  supplied  in  accordance 
with  specific  requirements  and  local  coa- 
ditions.  In  recent  years  Jonneret  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  inst^ed  in  many  Europesa 
as  well  as  in  overseas  countries,  and  latdy 
much  interest  in  it  has  also  been  expressed 
from  Asia. 
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JAPANESE  AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


A  Quarterly  Survey 

By  Hugh  H,  Smythe  (New  York) 


Last  winter,  concern  was  expressed  in  the  United  States 
over  Premier  Nobusuke  Kishi’s  attempt  to  ram  through 
a  controversial  police  law  which  would  have  given  police 
authorities  additional  rights  of  search  and  power  to  break 
up  public  demonstrations.  The  rising  tide  of  public  opinion 
in  Japan  against  the  measure  stressed  overtones  of  wartime 
Japanese  Control  and  American  authorities,  who  frown  upon 
any  such  reversal  to  the  past,  were  much  relieved  when  Mr. 
Kishi  withdrew  the  bill.  This  misdirected  effort  at  one  time 
was  thought  to  have  shaken  the  present  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment’s  position  and  since  the  Kishi  administration  is  pro- 
American,  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  felt  better 
when  the  Prime  Minister  reshuffled  his  Cabinet  in  January, 
after  being  re-elected  president  of  the  ruling  Liberal-Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  This  helpi^  to  strengthen  his  hand  and  calmed 
dissident  factions  within  his  own  group.  There  was  further 
feeling  of  relief  in  April  when  conservative  Japanese  ele¬ 
ments  retained  their  dominant  hold  on  the  Japanese 
electorate  in  the  nation-wide  local  elections,  holding  on  to 
their  previous  preponderance  of  a  three  to  one  ratio  in  pre- 
fectural  assemblies.  Since  Left-wing  movements  are  abhorred 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration,  this  shattering  defeat 
for  Japanese  Socialists  and  their  allies  calmed  any  fears 
felt  on  the  Potomac  that  things  between  the  two  nations 
might  have  to  undergo  a  change.  The  local  election  victory 
added  to  Mr.  Kishi’s  stature  and  for  the  time  being  insured 
Washington  against  any  drastic  changes  taking  place.  The 
election  results  also  were  satisfying  to  Washington  for  they 
interpreted  them  to  mean  that  the  strong  left-wing  appeals, 
made  during  the  campaign  for  a  rapprochement  with  the 
Communist  powers  and  abrogation  of  Japan’s  security 
treaty  with  the  US  fell  on  deaf  ears  and  was  a  concrete 
rebuff  for  extreme  leftist  views  by  the  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  electorate  that  took  part  in  the  balloting. 

Perhaps  nothing  vexes  the  admim'strations  of  the  two 
countries  more  than  the  security  treaty  involving  US  forces 
in  Japan.  Socialists  in  Japan  keep  up  an  incessant  attack 
against  the  Government  to  scrap  the  military  arrangements 
with  America,  instead  of  merely  revising  them.  Mr.  Kishi 
also  has  opposition  within  his  own  governing  party,  and 
his  position  was  not  made  any  more  comfortable  by  a  lower 
court  decision  last  March  that  declared  the  presence  of 
American  military  forces  is  illegal  and  violates  the  pacifist 
constitution.  And  what  aggravates  the  Premier’s  situation 
all  the  more  are  the  petty  acts  of  a  few  American  soldiers, 
wch  as  the  allegedly  drunken  one  who  in  mid-January  set 
fire  to  a  Japanese  flag  aboard  a  passenger  train.  SiKh  acts 
as  these  blur  a  factual  picture  which  at  the  end  of  1958 
found  only  32  Americans,  out  of  a  total  of  75,000  armed 
forces  personnel,  serving  tinje  in  Japanese  jails  for  offences. 
And  it  overlooks  the  official  and  unofficial  community 
relations  programmes  carried  on  by  Americans  in  which 
they  participate  on  councils  made  up  of  both  nationals  to 
settle  problems  of  law  enforcement,  traffic  safety,  health 
and  welfare,  as  well  as  to  develop  trade  fairs  and  good 


neighbourhood  weekends,  which  bring  the  two  peoples  to¬ 
gether  in  constructive  conu^deship. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  is  not  being 
stampeded  by  emotional  nationalism  and  has  gone  calmly 
at  the  the  matter  of  treaty  revision.  It  quickly  repealed  the 
lower  court  decision,  realising  its  damaging  effect  if  the 
verdict  were  allowed  to  stand.  Then  in  April,  Government 
leaders  set  forth  requirements  asking  that  the  US  enter  into 
negotiations  so  that  the  treaty  will  be  more  definite  on  the 
following  points:  Relation  between  the  new  treaty  and 
the  United  Nations  Oiarter,  with  reference  to  the  non-use 
of  force  and  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
Cooperation  between  the  US  and  Japan  in  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  security  matters.  Maintenance  of  continued  close 
liaison  between  the  two  countries  in  the  implementation  of 
the  treaty.  The  use  of  facilities  and  areas  of  Japan  by 
American  forces  for  the  security  of  Japan  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  peace  and  security  of  the  Far  East.  A  clause 
calling  for  joint  consultative  action  when  called  for  to 
protect  Japan  against  “indirect  aggression.”  A  provision 
nullifying  the  treaty  by  either  side,  on  giving  a  year’s  notice, 
once  the  document  has  been  in  force  for  ten  years.  Finally, 
a  supplementary  pact  setting  forth  conditions  imder  which 
US  forces  shall  operate  in  Japan,  including  a  possible  re¬ 
duction  of  Japan’s  share  of  joint  defence  costs  as  she  builds 
up  her  own  forces.  Treaty  talks  were  suspended  last 
October  and  did  not  resume  until  mid-April,  and  are  still 
underway  at  this  writing.  Meanwhile,  Washington  announced 
in  March,  through  State  Department  Press  Officer  Joseph 
Reap,  it  would  continue  military  aid  to  Japan.  But  a  feel¬ 
ing  persisted  aid  would  be  cut,  as  was  indicated  by  William 
H.  Draper,  Jr.,  head  of  President  Eisenhower’s  ccnnmittee 
surveying  US  aid  programmes,  when  he  was  in  Tokyo  in 
February  and  told  the  government  a  cut  in  such  assistance 
was  inevitable.  The  new  Japanese  budget  revealed  in  April 
that  Japanese-US  security  arrangements  were  reduced  by 
8,500,000,000  yen. 

An  addendum  to  these  developments  is  that  although 
Premier  Kishi  in  the  past  has  time  and  again  reiterated 
the  government’s  stand  that  it  renounces  nuclear  armaments 
even  for  defence  purposes  and  is  against  the  introduction 
of  any  kind  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  country,  and  that  he 
hopes  to  put  a  clause  in  the  Japanese-US  treaty  pn^biting 
entry  of  such  weapons,  this  spring  he  has  taken  a  new 
approach.  Though  the  public  opinion-forming  organs  are 
still  against  nuclear  weapons,  remembering  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  Mr.  Kishi  and  SSiigejiro'  Ino,  Director  of  the 
Defence  Board,  have  now  been  stressing  that  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  not  violate  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  that  Japan  shall  not  accumulate  means  of 
aggressive  war.  It  is  believed  that  the  government  is  now 
trying  to  educate  the  Japanese  public  to  the  idea  that  these 
days  nuclear  weapons  are  routine  armament  (It  should  be 
noted  that  on  April  12  an  announcement  from  the  Hiro¬ 
shima  Atomic  Disease  Hospital,  which  treats  victims  of  the 
atomic  bombing  of  the  city  during  the  war  by  American 
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planes,  said  they  would  stop  reporting  further  deaths  residt' 
ing  from  the  radio-active  blast.  This  is  looked  upon  both 
as  a  tactical  step  in  the  new  govemmrat  educational 
progranrune  and  consideration  for  American  feeling^. 
Though  the  Premier’s  new  position  has  come  as  a  shodi  to 
the  general  public,  the  Kishi  government  has  gone  ahead 
with  the  purchase  of  three  tons  of  uranium  from  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  purchased  a 
demonstration  power  reactor,  from  the  US  Graeral  Electiic 
Company,  to  be  installed  at  the  Tokai  Village  experimental 
station  —  70  miles  northeast  of  Tokyo  —  in  1961  and  a- 
pected  to  be  operating  the  following  year.  This  reactor  a 
in  addition  to  the  one  contemplated  for  purchase  from  the 
British  by  the  Japan  Atomic  Power  Company.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Japan  has  A-Energy  pacts  with  both 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  spite  of  security  developments,  economic  matten 
still  command  major  attention  between  the  two  countrio. 
For  the  first  time  in  nearly  thirty  years  Japanese  bonds  an 
now  offered  on  the  American  maiicet.  An  agreement  wu 
concluded  in  February,  with  approval  of  the  US  Securitia 
and  Exchange  Commission,  for  a  bond  issue  of  30  millkm 
dollars  (half  in  IS-year  bonds,  3  million  in  medium-tenn 
3-year,  5  million  in  4-year,  and  7  million  in  5-year  bonds). 
The  Japanese  automobile  industry,  with  an  expected  rise  d 
28%  above  1958  production,  has  gone  into  the  American 
market  on  an  even  larger  scale  and  the  Toyopet  4-doa 

model  sedan,  selling  in  the  US  for  $2329,  and  the  Datsun, 
a  short  stocky,  high  car,  retailing  at  $1709,  were  displayed 
at  the  International  Automobile  Show  in  New  Yoik  in 
April.  In  February  it  was  reported  that  the  Bank  of  Japan 
had  purchased  50  million  dollars  in  gold  from  the  US 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  this  being  the  first  such  piu’chaae 
since  World  War  U.  And  this  spring  JETRO  (Japan  External 
Trade  Recovery  Organisation)  said  Japanese  radio  sets  are 
pouring  into  the  US  with  some  1,300,000  units  having  been 
exported  during  the  January-September,  1958  period 
JETRO  estimates  that  of  all  radio  sets  sold  in  America 
approximately  25%  are  now  of  Japanese  make,  but  it  says 
that  20%  of  all  Japanese  radios  exported  to  the  US  are 
re-exported  to  Ontral  and  South  America. 

But  in  spite  of  these  positive  aspects  in  the  economic 
sphere,  competition  between  the  two  countries  in  matten 
of  trade  stiff  have  several  points  of  basic  friction.  Then 
was  disagreement  over  the  interpretation  of  figures  for  the 
sale  of  flatware  in  America.  Official  American  sources 
reported  in  March  that  imports  of  stainless  steel  knives, 
forks  and  spoons  from  Japan  last  year  far  exceeded  the 
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ceiling  Japanese  said  they  would  self-impose.  American 
government  sources  said  Japan  went  2,000,000  dozen  above 
the  5,500,000  they  announced  as  a  ceiling  and  the 
4,600,000  she  said  she  actually  shipped  to  the  US.  American 
facials  softened  the  accusation,  however,  saying  they 
believed  Japan  was  trying  to  cut  back  to  the  announced 
figure  and  that  the  discrepancy  could  be  due  also  to 
Japanese  counting  only  direct.shipments  and  not  the  large 
quantities  that  end  up  in  the  US  even  though  they  leave 
Japan  for  other  destinations.  Continual  official  consultations 
are  going  on  to  settle  this  matter. 

On  the  textile  front,  representatives  of  American 
interests  in  April  disapproved  a  proposed  new  formula  to 
regulate  the  import  of  Japanese  textiles.  Japan  wants  to 
raise  its  “voluntary”  curb  of  235,000,000  square  yards  by 
15,000,000  more.  At  a  meeting  of  American  te^rtilc  and 
ckHhingi  makers  in  Washington,  Henry  Kearns,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  reported  that  both  groups  objected 
to  an  increase  in  the  Japanese  overall  quota,  as  long  as  US 
textile  consumption  remained  below  levels  that  existed  when 
Japanese  restrictions  first  took  effect.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Kearns  that  the  Americans  might  try  to  have  manda¬ 
tory  import  controls  invoked  if  Japan  insisted  on  upping 
her  quota,  but  that  if  Japan  desisted  then  it  was  possible 
that  “there  would  be  little  complaint”  frtnn  American 
Industry.  Partly  off-setting  difficulties  here,  last  Mauch  the 
Japanese  Cotton  Spinning  Association  decided  to  ask  the 

US  Export-Import  Bank  for  a  $30,000,000  loan  to  purchase 
230,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  in  America  (this  would  not 
represent  an  increase  in  cotton  imports  from  the  US),  and 
decided  to  reduce  the  self-imposed  cut  in  cotton  yam  from 
30%  to  25%  in  the  July-September  quarter. 

As  regards  fishing  matters,  the  Alaskan  state  govern¬ 
ment  took  up  a  measure  in  late  March  to  offset  complaints 
of  American  fishermen  that  Japanese  are  depleting  salmon 
runs  in  the  Bristol  Bay  region  of  the  North  Pacific,  although 
the  Japanese  are  fishing  beyond  the  treaty  line  agreed  upon 
by  America,  Japan,  and  Canada.  The  Japanese  have  denied 
the  accusation  and  refused  to  move  back  from  the  treaty 
line.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  although  Japan  is 
sprrading  her  tradings,  signing  agreements  with  Yug^avia, 
selling  diesel  cars  to  Egypt,  permitting  private  groups  to 
woo  Soviet  cultural  exchange,  maintaining  her  import  of 
miscellaneous  products  from  Red  China  through  Hong 
Kong,  and  moving  further  into  markets  in  all  parts  of  Asia, 
Japan  experienced  a  decline  in  special  US  procurement 
during  1958.  This  is  a  major  component  of  Japan’s  invisible 
trade  receipts.  In  1953,  US  special  procurement  expenditures 
amounted  to  approximately  40%  but  in  1958  it  was  only 
13.7%.' 

Turning  to  foreign  affairs,  perhaps  nothing  better 
illustrates  the  nature  of  the  interdependent  agreeable 
relationships  between  the  two  countries  than  developments 
that  involved  Japan  with  Korea  and  Russia.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Korea  became  incensed  early  in  the  spring 
by  Japan’s  plan  to  repatriate  thousands  of  Korean  residents 
in  Japan,  whom  she  regards  as  undesirable  aliens  (some 
20,000  to  117,000),  saying  they  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to 
Communist  North  Korea.  The  Syngman  Rhee  administra¬ 
tion  threatened  to  use  military  force  to  prevent  this  action. 
America,  alarmed  at  such  developments,  asked  its  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  South  Korea,  W.  C.  Dowling,  to  terminate  his 
vacation  and  return  immediately  to  Seoul  to  try  and  calm 
matters.  Meanwhile,  other  American  agencies  called  for 
Japan  to  submit  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations,  And  as 
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regards  the  USSR,  the  Japanese  made  their  position  quite 
clear  in  regard  to  America  by  a  March  announcement  from 
TcAyo  by  Foreign  Minister  Aiichiro  Fujiyama.  Talking  to 
the  upper  house  Budget  Committee  the  Diet,  and  reply¬ 
ing  to  a  statonent  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  warned  Japan 
that  the  US  forces  invited  nuclear  attack,  he  said  an 
attack  on  American  femes  stationed  in  Japim  would 
be  regarded  as  an  attack  on  Japan.  He  pointed  out 
it  would  be  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  cemfine  an  attack 
solely  to  American  forces.  This  response  seemed  also  to  serve 

as  an  answer  to  Premier  Nikita  Khruschev’s  request  in 
April  to  Japan  to  stop  being  “a  military  springboard  for 
the  United  States”  and  to  become  neutral  in  world  affain. 

In  general,  matters  between  the  two  countries  show  no 
tendency  to  shift  from  the  pattern  of  amicable  and 
responsibile  association  that  has  characterised  relationships 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  mutual  awareness  of 
common  needs  and  support  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  on  the 
world  scene,  as  well  as  an  undentanding  made  more  real 
and  sympathetic  with  the  passing  of  time  have  all  helped 
to  keep  the  international  friendship  on  an  even  keel.  Japan 
has  again  reached  a  commanding  position  in  Asia  (without 
any  military  or  Asia  Co-Prosperity  colouration)  and  is 
shouldering  more  responsibility  in  the  area  in  general,  as  (rfd 
wounds  continue  to  mend,  which  reduces  dependence  on  the 
United  States,  and  the  latter  feels  this  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  Barring  catastrophic  developments  cm  the  international 
front,  current  smooth  relations  between  Japan  and  America 
should  continue  along  their  present  path. 
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KOREA:  NEW  DANGERS  LOOMING? 

By  Yongjeung  Kim 

(President,  Korean  Affairs  Institute,  Washington.  D.C.) 


Another  crisis  is  smouldering  in  Korea.  One  bitter  war 
has  already  been  fought  in  that  land,  but  it  has  settled 
nothing. 

It  is  an  unhappy  fact  that,  while  preaching  high-sounding 
democratic  principles  and  Oiristian  morality,  the  West  has 
supported  in  power  many  who  are  unscrupulous  and  despotic. 
Asians  who  feel  they  are  entitled  to  some  of  the  democracy 
the  West  enjoys,  manifestly  dislike  this  dual  standard.  No 
amount  of  anti-Conununist  condemnation  will  satisfy  them 
with ’their  lot. 

South  Korea  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Rhee  regime  is 
supported  by  the  West  economically,  politically  and 
militarily.  Although  South  Korea’s  resources  cannot  sup¬ 
port  even  a  fraction  of  its  huge  army  —  the  world’s  fourth 
largest  —  Rhee  insists  upon  its  maintenance  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  nation’s  economic  progress.  Any  sensible 
person  knows  Korea  cannot  be  unified  by  war  but  through 
political  and  economic  means. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  much  of  the  foreign  economic 
aid  has  been  siphoned  off  by  corrupt  politicians  and  profi- 
eters  while  the  people  are  submerged  in  poverty  and 
misery.  Rhee’s  rule  is  oppressive  and  unpopular  and  his 
will  is  the  law  of  the  land.  His  heavy  hand  is  laid  on  the 
people  with  power  borrowed  from  the  West. 

In  1949  President  Rhee  imprisoned  thirteen  National 
Assemblymen. 

In  1952,  despite  protests  from  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  UN 
Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie,  Dr.  Rhee  used  military  and 
police  to  force  throu^  the  legislature  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  clinch  his  own  succession  that  year. 

In  1954  he  again  illegally  changed  the  Constitution 
enabling  himself  to  run  for  President  indefinitely. 

In  1956  he  succeeded  himself  for  a  third  term. 

Shortly  before  the  National  Assembly  election  of  May 
1958  he  outlawed  the  Progressive  Party  and  had  its  leader, 
Cho  Bong  Am,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  his 
first  Cabinet  and  twice  Presidential  contender,  sentenced  to 
death  in  the  name  of  anti-communism.  Cho  is  now  fighting 
for  his  life  in  the  cowed  Supreme  Court.  However,  in  last 
year’s  election  the  opposition  Democratic  Party  increased  its 
seats  from  46  to  82. 

In  the  last  Presidential  election  of  1956  Dr.  Rhee  se¬ 
cured  some  5,000,000  votes  while  his  chief  opponent.  Shin 
Ik  Hi  (who  died  ten  days  beforehand),  received  nearly 
2,000,000  and  the  next  contender,  Cho  ^ng  Am  who  was 
stigmatized  as  an  ex-Communist,  polled  over  2,000,000.  Dr. 
Rhee  is  well  aware  that  the  people  voted  for  a  dead  candi¬ 
date  to  spite  his  “democratic”  rule. 

Faced  with  mounting  popular  opposition,  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  tighten  his  grip  by  expanding  police  power  to  en¬ 
sure  his  election  for  a  foriith  term. 

Under  the  guise  of  crushing  Communist  infiltration  Dr. 
Rhee  proposed  a  new  National  Security  Law  last  year. 
Among  the  ambiguous  catch-all  provisions  of  the  law  as 
promtilgated  are  the  following: 


Capital  punishment  or  life  imprisonment  for  anyone  who 
engages  in  espionage  or  releases  state  secrets.  (This  appears 
usual  enough  on  the  surface,  but  civil  and  political  rights 
could  be  jeopardised  by  government  rulings  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  “espionage”  and  “state  secrets.”  Charges  can  easUy 
be  framed  against  political  opponents  —  as  in  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Cho  Bong  Am  case — ^where  police  rule  prevails). 

A  maximum  sentanca  of  ten  years  for  anyone  who 
collects  information  on  political,  economic,  social,  cultural 
or  military  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  enemy. 
(The  motives  and  patriotism  of  any  reporter  or  other  in¬ 
terested  citizen  who  inquires  about  progress  in  these  all- 
inclusive  phases  of  national  life  are  now  suspect.  This  pro¬ 
vision  means  the  Rhee  regime  wants  the  people  to  know 
nothing,  see  nothing,  hear  nothing  and  ask  nothing — only  to 
obey.) 

Imprisonment  of  up  to  five  years  for  anyone  “who 
has  benefited  by  disturbing  the  people’s  minds  by  openly 
pointing  out  or  spreading  false  facts  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  false  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  purposely  distorted.”  (All 
opposition  can  thus  be  gagged  when  the  government  is  sole 
arbiter  of  what  is  “false”  and  “distorted.”) 

The  same  or  similar  punishment,  for  anyone  preparing 
or  conspiring  to  commit  any  crime  specified  in  the  law,  as 
that  prescribed  for  one  who  actually  consummates  the 
crime.  (To  impose  similar  penalties  on  those  who  plan  to 
rob  a  bank  or  murder  someone,  as  on  those  who  do  so,  is 
to  suspend  a  Sword  of  Damocles  over  the  people’s  heads.) 

Up  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  for  defamation  of  the 
President,  Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly  or  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  (This  provision  seems  to  copy 
the  old  imperialistic  Japanese  idea  that  the  Emperor  is  sac¬ 
red  and  irreproachable). 

This  proposed  bill,  which  seemed  designed  to  smother 
every  vestige  of  political  and  civil  rights  and  liberty,  was 
openly  fought  by  the  opposition  Democratic  Party,  the 
press  (except  for  Rhee’s  mouthpieces)  and  the  Korean  Bar 
Association.  Vice-President  Chang  Myun,  elected  from  the 
opposition  party,  gingerly  commented,  “We  are  heading  for 
a  police  state.”  Apparently  he  was  afraid  to  say  that  Dr. 
Rhee  has  been  running  a  police  state  for  years  under  the 
protective  shadow  of  “democracy.” 

The  police  were  ordered  to  prohibit  all  outdoor  and 
indoor  public  meetings  and  demonstrations  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  law.  As  a  last  resort  to  prevent  the  bill’s  passage,  the 
minority  legislators  staged  a  sitdown  strike  in  the  National 
Assembly  chamber  last  December. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  300  of  Rhee’s  “gestapo,”  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  Assembly’s  security  gaurds,  dragged 
these  striking  Assemblymen  out  of  the  chamber  and  locked 
them  in  the  basement  and  a  club  room  (some  were  injured 
and  had  to  be  sent  to  hospital).  Within  the  next  few  hours 
Rhee’s  Liberal  Party  “legalised”  not  only  the  National 
Security  bill  but  also  21  other  bills,  including  one  wdiich 
abolished  local  elections  for  mayors  and  heads  of  townships, 
city  districts  and  villages,  and  empowered  the  President  and 
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his  hand-picked  provincial  governors  to  appoint  them.  The 
(lection  law  for  the  still-uncreated  House  of  Councillors 
(upper  house)  was  amended  to  have  the  first  election  date 
Kt  by  presidential  decree  and  the  seats  apportioned  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  each  political  party  now  holds  in  Ae 
present  National  Assembly  —  instead  of  76  members  from 
38  electoral  districts  as  planned.  This  device  would  assure 
the  Liberal  Party  a  majority  in  the  upper  house. 

To  soften  up  the  internal  opposition  and  external 
criticism  Dr.  Rhee  solemnly  pledged:  “The  National 
hiational  Security  Law  was  never  intended  to  curtail  or 
restrict  any  legitimate  freedom,  and  will  never  be  used  for 
nich  a  purpose  ....  If  there  is  any  member  of  the  Korean 
lovemment  who  seeks  to  restrict  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  or  to  undermine  any  other  democratic  guarantee,  he 
will  be  dismissed  immediately.’*  Soon  afterwards  publisher 
Han  Chang  Woo  of  Kyunghyang  Shinmun  (an  opposition 
Catholic  daily)  and  acting  editor-in-chief  Chu  Yo  Han.  who 
jg  also  an  opposition  National  Assemblyman,  were  indicted 
on  charges  of  advocating  revolution.  Morever,  Seoul  dty 
Hction  heads  who  were  elected  from  the  Democratic  Party 
have  been  replaced  because  they  opposed  the  new  security 
law. 

The  recent  Japanese  proposal  to  repatriate  to  north 
Korea  certain  Korean  residents  of  Japan  who  chose  to  go 
there  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  hard-pressed  Dr.  Rhee. 
He  lost  no  time  in  creating  a  crisis  by  ordering  “spon¬ 
taneous”  demonstrations  and  hurling  anti-Japanese  threats 
in  an  attempt  to  divert  the  attention  of  Korea  and  the  West 
away  from  the  odious  acts  he  committed.  But  the  Korean 
people  are  not  fooled  by  such  tactics. 

Opposition  legislators  stiU  refuse  to  accept  Rhee’s 
Qlegal  enactment  of  the  22  laws  and  the  silenced  people 
are  still  grumbling.  But  they  are  helpless  to  redress  their 
grievances  as  long  as  western  power  remains  behind  Rhee. 
The  West  must  choose  either  Rhee’s  posturing  or  the 
Korean  people’s  friendship.  It  caimot  have  bofii. 

Can  this  legalising  of  a  police  state  be  called  a  product 
of  western  democratic  tutelage?  If  the  West  condones  such 
brazen  acts  by  Rhee,  how  can  it  condemn  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorship?  Could  Asian  peoples  be  enticed  by  such  a  “show¬ 
case  of  democracy’’  as  this? 

In  modern  times  the  West  has  been  more  conscious  of 
face”  than  Orientals.  No  western  government  has  so  far 
dared  to  tell  the  world  it  will  not  tolerate  any  form  of  ty¬ 
ranny.  Without  taking  such  forthright  action  on  the  shame¬ 
less  deeds  perpetrated  in  South  Korea,  how  can  the  West 
expect  Asians  to  believe  in  democracy  and  reject  Commu¬ 
nism,  and  how  can  it  save  face? 

Notwithstanding  the  inspired  propaganda  about  anti¬ 
communist  Syngman  Rhee  l^ing  an  indispensable  asset  to 
the  “free  world,”  his  terrorism  alienates  Koreans  as  weU  as 
other  Asians  from  the  West  and  breeds  Communists  instead 
of  subduing  them.  No  improvisation  will  suflSce  to  free  the 
West  from  this  liability. 

Western  authorities  (particularly  the  Unitd  States  wdiich 
is  Rhee’s  chief  supporter),  though  annoyed  and  disgusted 
with  Rhee’s  totalitarianism  and  worried  about  the  future  of 
his  regime,  nevertheless  seem  reluctant  to  take  positive  steps 
to  correct  the  dangerous  situation.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
onbarrassed  after  building  him  up  as  a  great  bulwark 
xisicst  Communism  and  a  champion  of  democracy  in  the 
Iv  East.  And,  there  is  no  ready-made  successor  because 
Khee  has  seen  to  it  there  would  be  none.  Therefore  it  is 
considered  expedient  to  keep  this  disgraceful  affair  in  tfie 


diplomatic  basement  v^iile  the  situation  in  South  Korea 
deteriorates. 

Koreans  feel  their  nation  has  been  treated  like  an  inter¬ 
national  stepchild  at  best,  if  not  a  pawn  in  the  cold  war. 
To  prove  the  contrary,  the  West  should  take  up  the  Korean 
question  at  the  summit  meeting  —  or  the  first  of  such 
meetings  if. there  is  a  series  as  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
and  Senator  Fulbright  have  suggested.  Must  the  West  wait 
until  another  crisis  develops  in  Korea?  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  put  out  a  smouldering  fire  before  it  blazes. 

In  view  of  the  historical  and  geographic  facts  of  Korea, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  settle  her  problem  on  the  basis 
of  guaranteed  neutralisation  of  the  peninsula? 

Korea  adjoins  China  and  Russia  to  the  northwest  and 
juts  out  toward  Japan  on  the  southeast  across  a  120-mile 
strait.  Her  three  great  neighbours  jealously  guard  against 
her  domination  by  any  of  the  others  and  wars  have  been 
fought  over  her.  To  maintain  tranquillity  in  that  r^on, 
Korea  has  to  be  neutralised  to  live  independently,  subser¬ 
vient  to  none  and  hostile  to  none. 

If  another  war  comes,  not  only  Koreans  wiU  suffer  but 
Americans,  Chinese,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen  and  Russians 
as  well.  There  are  no  assurances  of  immunity.  Survival  of 
the  human  race  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  mutual 
respect  and  accommodation  among  nations.  This  can  only 
be  achieved  through  rational  negotiation  and  not  by  war. 
No  nation  really  wants  to  be  destroyed  or  degenerate  into 
savagery.  It  is  the  most  serious  duty  of  aU  statesmen  to  find 
a  sensible  way  for  mankind  to  “live  and  let  live”  in  peace! 
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ASIAN  SURVEY  _ 

AMERICAN  FLOODING  OF  ASIAN  MARKETS 
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AUSTRALIA’S  relationships  with  Asia,  on  both  trade 
and  “goodwill”  levels,  are  being  gravely  prejudiced  by 
the  “  food  for  peace  ”  policy  under  which  the  United 
States  either  gives  away  or  sells  for  a  song  great  quantities 
of  grains  and  other  foodstuffs. 

In  view  of  Australia’s  geographical  and  political  situa¬ 
tion  the  strongest  possible  protests  have  been  made  in 
Washington  by  the  Minister  for  Trade  (now  Acting  Prime 
Minister),  Mr.  John  McEwen,  and  the  Prime  Minister  Mr. 
R.  G.  Menzies.  These  have  made  it  clear  to  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  that  not  only  are  the  “disposals”  injuring  the  Aust¬ 
ralian  wheat  industry  and  the'  nation’s  exchange-earning 
capacity,  but  threatening  Australia’s  relations  with  its  under¬ 
developed  neighbours  who  do  not  understand  why 
Australia  protests  against  American  magnanimity. 

On  the  American  side,  of  course,  the  impact  of  dome¬ 
stic  politics  and  the  approaching  presidential  election  on 
the  decisions  of  the  Administration  is  probably  even  larger 
than  the  desire  to  make  friends  and  counter  Communist 
subversion  abroad.  Therefore  the  task  of  changing  the 
policy  presents  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

At  the  same  time,  while  Australia’s  “traditional  markets” 
in  Asia  are  being  flooded  with  American  gifts,  there  is  what 
Mr.  McEwen  has  described  bluntly  as  “unparallelled 
obstruction”  to  the  sale  of  Australian  products  in  the  US 
domestic  market.  This  should  not  cause  much  surprise  in 
a  staunchly-protectionist  country  like  Australia,  but  the 
effect  on  the  Australian  economy  of  the  heavy  US  duty 
against  Australian  wool  is  causing  deep  concern  in  Canberra. 
Protests  will  continue  to  be  made,  just  as  several  other 
nations  will  continue  to  protest  to  Washington  on  other 
commodities,  but  the  net  effects  on  American  opinion  will 
be  negligible,  no  matter  how  much  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  may  be  expressed  by  the  US  Government. 

As  one  commentator  has  pointed  out  in  Sydney,  the  US 
policy  today  has  much  in  common  with  the  British  policy 
of  1775  which  generated  enough  indignation  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  to  lose  Britain 
the  bulk  of  her  American  colonies,  despite  the  wordy 
declaration  of  President  Eisenhower  to  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  “the 
challenge  to  businessmen  in  a  changing  world  is  to  prove 
that  the  free-market  economy  can  out-produce  any  other 
kind  of  economy  known  to  man.”  The  facts  are,  as  Aust¬ 
ralians  are  being  reminded,  that  the  US  Administration  has 
deliberately  fostered  a  high  degree  of  internal  unemploy¬ 
ment  ;  and  then,  with  this  damping  down  world  price  levels, 
it  has  tried  to  insulate  American  industries  against  the  effects 
by  putting  up  new  barriers  against  imports  from  hard- 
pressed  foreign  friends. 

This  problem  is  sufficiently  serious  for  Australia,  but 
is  far  less  significant  in  the  long  haul  than  the  Asian  disposal 
programme. 

On  this,  Australia  faces  a  stark  dilemma.  Anxious  to 


retain  both  trade  and  friendship  in  Asia,  she  is  confronted  b 
with  the  dumping  by  the  US  of  farm  surpluses  by  wdiat  *> 

the  chairman  of  the  Australian  Wheat  Board,  Sir  John  ^ 

Teasdale,  has  termed  “every  conceivable  device.”  Pointing 
out  that  all  wheat  and  flour  exported  by  the  US  since  1954 
has  been  subsidised.  Sir  John  said  frequent  assurances  had  P 
been  given  by  American  administrators  that  efforts  would  If 
be  made  to  avoid  injury  to  the  normal  trade  of  other  friend-  ® 
ly  exporters.  “Unfortunately,”  he  added,  “well  meaning 
intentions  announced  at  the  front  door  of  the  US  Depart-  “ 

nient  of  Agriculture  are  not  carried  out  at  the  tradesmen’s  ^ 

entrance.”  ** 

Prospects  of  expanded  Australian  trade  with  Asia, 
therefore,  are  grim.  One  conceivable  but  at  present  doubt- 
ful  remedy  might  be  outright  American  aid  to  Australia  to  “ 
offset  the  harmful  effects  of  expanded  disposals.  But  what 
would  American  taxpayers  think  of  that?  ^ 
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Row  over  US  Loan 


From  Our  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent  ^ 

b( 

Many  trade  unionists  in  Malaya,  and  non-trade  union- 
ists,  too  have  expressed  their  indignation  of  a  clause  that 
work  carried  <out  by  an  American  loan  of  $60  million  jt 
(Malayan)  should  clearly  stipulated  with  signs  and  fj 
emblems.  Malayans,  still  proud  of  their  independence  gained  ^ 
less  than  two  years  ago,  have  made  it  clear  that  they  do 
not  want  handouts  from  America,  but  loans  which  will  be  ]( 
repaid.  c) 

The  row  first  developed  in  the  Federal  Legislative  <1, 
Council  here  when  Mr.  P.  P.  Narayanan,  secretary-general  q 
of  the  powerful  National  Union  of  Plantation  Workers,  the 
biggest  Union  in  South-East  Asia  with  a  claimed  member-  in 
ship  of  200,000,  challenged  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Col  R 
Sir  Henry  Lee  about  the  proposed  emblems.  Mr.  Narayanan 
said  it  would  be  humiliating  for  Malaya  to  erect  signs  and  hi 
emblems  on  her  bridges  and  along  roads  saying:  “Built  with  el 
United  States  cooperation  and  assistance.”  “We  are  not 
children.  We  are  people  with  a  lot  of  pride  in  us,”  he  toM 
the  Council.  “I  say  that  these  terms  and  conditions  are  not  D 
in  very  good  taste,”  he  added.  a 

The  loan  has  been  obtained  by  Malaya  from  the  US  « 
Loan  Development  Fund,  an  agency  of  the  United  Statei 
Government.  Thirty  million  is  to  be  spent  on  developing  h 
roads  and  bridges ;  and  the  other  $30  million  on  the  NorA  ci 
Klang  Straits  project,  a  scheme  to  extend  the  wharves  it  p 
Port  Swettenham,  the  major  port  serving  Kuala  Lumpur  and 
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central  Malaya. 

Mr.  Narayanan  gave  what  he  caUed  an  illustration  of 
his  argument.  “Suppose  I  borrow  money  from  a  bank  to 
buy  some  new  suits.  Must  I  label  the  suite  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  purchased  with  financial  aid  from  that  bank?” 
He  also  asked  what  happened  when  Malaya  had  finished 
paying  off  the  loan.  Could  the  signs  and  emblems  then  be 
removed. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  however,  had  a  sharp  reply 
to  Mr.  Narayanan  and  other  critics.  He  said  that  the  interest 
on  the  loan  was  charged  at  percent  a  year.  “I  defy  any¬ 
one  to  get  that  interest  anywhere  else  in  the  world,”  he  said. 
He  said  that  other  countries,  older  than  Midaya,  had 
Kcepted  similar  terms  and  agreed  to  erect  emblems.  The 
Minister  said  he  saw  nothing  degrading  in  stating  the  facts 
—  that  the  money  came  from  an  American  loan. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  Britain,  ^ich  has 
poured  many  millions  of  dollars  into  Malaya  as  gifts,  not 
loans,  came  in  for  some  generous  praise,  and  so  did  little 
Brunei  State,  which  has  just  loaned  Malaya  $100  million  for 
development  purposes.  Malaya  tried  London  first  when  sedc- 
ing  a  development  loan,  but  the  London  market  was  at  that 
time  topsy-turvy  because  of  the  bank  rate  increase.  Then 
Malaya  tried  America. 

Whether  the  United  States’  best  interests  were  served 
by' attaching  the  clause  regarding  emblems  to  the  loan  is  for 
the  Americans  to  decide. 

Malaya’s  “Sandhurst,”  a  $20  million  cantonment  for  the 
Federation  Army,  seven  miles  from  Kuala  Lumpur,  will  be 
the  finest  military  training  establishment  in  the  Far  East, 
according  to  Malaya’s  Prime  Minister,  Dato  Abdul  Razak 
bin  Dato  Hussein. 

The  entire  cantonment,  which  will  take  up  a  total  of 
1200  acres,  will  be  ready  in  1963.  Work  has  now  started 
on  phase  one,  which  is  the  building  of  a  military  college 
costing  $10  million.  All  the  money  is  being  given  by  the 
British  Government  under  the  UK  Government  grant-in-aid 
funds. 

The  college  buildings,  modelled  on  the  lines  of  military 
academies  overseas,  will  be  used  to  train  more  than  300 
boys  and  80  officer  cadets.  After  the  college  has  been  built, 
barracks  will  be  constructed  and  housing  imite  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  full  Battalion  in  the  cantonment.  They  will  have 
their  own  places  of  worship,  cinemas,  shops,  hospital,  in 
fact  every  amenity  to  make  the  settlement  a  complete  town- 
thip.  Malaya’s  new  Prime  Minister,  Dato  Abdul  Razak,  the 
second  since  this  country  became  independent  in  August 
1957,  has  made  it  plain  that  while  he  plans  no  startling 
changes  (the  Cabinet  remains  the  same  for  example)  he 
does  not  at  the  same  time  intend  to  be  a  highly  paid 
caretaker. 

Dato  Abdul  Razak  at  37,  the  youngest  Prime  Minister 
in  the  world,  has  taken  over  from  popular  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  who  is  spending  five  months  on  a  “whistle  stop” 
vfflage-to-village  tour  throughout  the  country  to  ensure  that 
his  Alliance  Party  is  returned  in  the  forthcoming  general 
Sections  in  August.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  after 
August  the  Tunku  will  again  be  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya. 

While  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  his  former  Deputy, 
Dato  Abdul  Razak,  the  country  is  to  progress  along  much  the 
mme  lines  as  before  with  healthy  emphasis  on  development 
Which  will  cost  an  extra  $200  million  this  year. 

Already  the  Government  White  Paper  on  subversion 
hte  shown  that  the  underground  Malayan  Communist  Party 
considers  the  coming  elections  to  be  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  Only  a  few  days  after  leaving  office,  the  former 


PM,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  was  telling  the  people  that  a 
young  country  like  Malaya  could  never  stay  neutral  between 
democracy  and  Communism.  “Therefore  we  have  decided 
to  adopt  democracy  and  renounce  C!ommunism,”  he  added. 
The  Tunku  said  that  if  Malaya  remained  neutral  then 
Communism  could  easily  gain  control.  “Many  countries 
which  had  previously  remained  neutral  are  now  fighting 
Communism,”  he  went  on. 

The  Tunku  further  made  it  clear  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  Emergency  since  indepen¬ 
dence.  He  said  that  since  August  19S7,  about  1,000  Commun¬ 
ist  terrorists  had  been  either  killed  or  captured  or 
surrendered.  “Although  the  Emergency  is  still  on,  there  are 
only  279  Communist  terrorists  in  the  Federation  today.  In 
addition,  there  are  470  on  the  Malayan-Siamese  border,  but 
with  the  existence  of  international  laws  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  eliminate  the  border  bandits  entirely,”  he  added.  The 
Tunku  also  said  the  Siamese  authorities  had  been  very  co¬ 
operative  and  had  allowed  Malayan  police  to  cross  the 
border  in  pursuit  of  terrorists. 

The  day  after  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  relinguished  his 
post,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Indonesia,  Dr.  Djuanda  arrived 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  on  a  goodwill  visit.  While  in  the  Federal 
capital,  he  and  Malaya’s  new  Prime  Minister  signed  a  Treaty 
of  Friendship  between  the  two  countries.  This  was  Malaya’s 
first  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  will  continue  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period,  or  until  one  party  gives  six  months’  notice  to 
terminate  it. 


Singapore  | 


Election  Fever 

From  Our  Singaporo  Corre$pondotU 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  election  fight  is  on  and  over¬ 
shadows  everything  else  in  Singapore.  Polling  Day  is  May 
30th  and  voting  has  been  made  compulsory  for  all  Singapore 
citizens  on  pain  of  having  their  names  struck  off  the  electoral 
rolls.  194  candidates  of  13  different  parties,  including  a  large 
number  of  independents,  are  contesting  51  seats.  For  any 
party  to  be  effective  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  it  will  need 
to  occupy  26  or  more  seats.  The  only  parties  that  are  fielding 
more  than  26  candidates  are  the  People’s  Action  Party  (PAP), 
Singapore  People’s  Alliance  (SPA),  and  the  Liberal  Socialists 
(Lib-Socs).  The  PAP  is  the  only  party  that  h^  nominated 
candidates  to  contest  all  51  seats,  and  the  odds  are  that  the 
PAP  will  win  the  elections. ' 

The  proposal  of  the  Chief  Minister,  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock, 
to  form  an  anti-PAP  alliance  of  the  SPA/Lib-Socs/  UMNO- 
MCA-MIC  has  come  to  naught.  Nearly  all  of  these  parties 
have  been  split  by  internal  dissensions.  'The  SPA  has  been 
discredited  by  the  financial  scandal  that  caused  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Minister  for  Education  (one  of  the  founder  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party) :  the  Lib-Socs  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether 
they  should  support  the  SPA  and  consequently  several  of 
their  leading  members  resigned :  the  United  Malays’  National 
Organisation  (UMNO)  is  no  longer  a  united  organisation, 
although  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  flew  down  to  Singapore,  and  . 
later  sent  two  personal  emissaries,  to  try  and  heal  the  rift 
which  appeared  in  the  party.  This  difference  came  about  as 


a  result  of  a  decision  to  dismiss — this  was  the  word  used — the 
Qiairman,  Dato  Abdul  Hamid  bin  Haji  Jumat  (Deputy  Chief 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Local  Government,  Lands  and 
Housing)  “in  order  to  maintain  the  good  name  of  UMNO  in 
the  coming  general  election.”  This  rather  cryptic  statement 
was  not  amplified  beyond  saying  that  Dato  Abdul  Hamid  had 
acted  contrary  to  UMNO’s  constitution  and  the  reason  “is 
best  known  to  himself.”  It  is  widely  believed  to  be  not  un¬ 
connected  with  certain  facts  which  were  disclosed  at  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  probing  into  the  account  of  about 
$700,000  which  Mr.  Chew  Swee  Kee  is  said  to  have  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  in  the  Singapore  branch  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  Yoric,  by  well-wishers  from  abroad.  Mr. 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  (PAP  Secretary-General)  asked  at  the  Inquiry 
whether  it  was  correct  that  $10,000  in  shares,  which  had  been 
bought  out  of  this  money,  had  been  given  to  Dato  Abdul 
Hamid’s  wife.  No  positive  identification  has  been  made,  but 
the  lady  concerned  has  the  same  name  as  Dato  Abdul  Hamid’s 
wife.  But,  strangely  enough,  Dato  Abdul  Hamid  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  an  ordinary  member  of  UMNO  and  has 
also  been  selected  as  one  of  UMNO’s  8  candidates  for  the 
election. 

The  Chew  Swee  Kee  Inquiry  itself  has  been  postponed 
sine  die  to  await  the  return  to  Singapore  of  Mr.  G.  Holloway, 
Comptroller  of  Income  Tax,  who  is  required  to  give  evidence 
on  the  action  taken  by  the  Income  Tax  Department  on  the 
money  which  was  remitted  from  abroad  to  Mr.  Chew’s 
account  in  Singapore.  Mr.  Holloway  had  left  on  furlough 
and  was  eventually  traced  to  Toronto  where  he  was  in  transit 
to  Scotland.  He  has  now  been  ordered  to  fly  back  to 
Singapore. 

Another  inquiry  which  has  aroused  considerable  public 
interest  in  Singapore  is  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  City  Council. 
Mr.  S.  H.  D.  Elias,  a  prominent  Jewish  member  of  the  local 
Bar,  was  appointed  Commissioner,  but  Mr.  Ong  Eng  Kuan 
(PAP  Treasurer),  and  until  recently  Mayor  of  the  PAP- 
dominated  City  Council,  applied  to  Uie  Supreme  Court  for  a 
writ  of  prohibition  to  restrain  Mr.  Elias  from  holding  the 
inquiry.  Mr.  Ong,  who  was  represented  by  Mr.  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  alleged  that  Mr.  Elias  was  biased,  opposed  to  the  PAP, 
and  had  an  antipathy  for  him.  The  Chief  Justice  (Sir  Alan 
Rose)  dismissed  the  application.  Mr.  Ong  then  gave  notice  of 
appeal,  but  before  the  appeal  could  be  held,  Mr.  Elias  volun¬ 
tarily  withdrew.  He  asked  the  Governor  to  discharge  him 
from  his  duties  under  the  Commission  as  his  report  on  the 
inquiry  would  become  the  subject  of  public  controversy  “not 
on  its  inherent  merits  but  on  the  personality  of  its  author,” 
The  new  Commissioner  appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  Elias  is 
Mr.  J.  F.  McWilliam,  one  of  the  few  remaining  British 
magistrates  in  Singapore.  It  is  proposed  to  call  60  witnesses 
to  appear  before  the  Commission. 

The  highlights  of  the  programmes  of  the  main  parties 
contesting  the  election  have  now  been  announced.  The  PAP 
has  a  S-year  plan  to  “transform  a  feudalistic  and  conservative 
outlook  to  a  progressive  socialist  outlook,  and  to  prepare  the 
preliminary  groundwork  for  a  future  socialist  society,”  which 
includes  Ae  development  of  industries,  agriculture  and 
fisheries ;  the  streamlining  of  government  administration 
which  will  involve  the  abolition  of  the  City  Council  and  its 
absorption  by  the  central  government  ministries;  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Applied  Chemistry  and 
Technology  to  encourage  the  study  of  technology  and  the 
application  of  agricultural,  forest  and  marine  products  to 
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industry.  Dr.  Toh  Chin  Qiye  (PAP  Chairman)  announced 
his  party’s  policy  towards  foreign  capital  thus :  “Although  we 
disagree  that  the  survival  of  Singapore  depends  on  foreip 
capital  and  foreign  capitalists,  nevertheless  foreign  capital 
business  concerns  that  wish  to  establish  factories  in  Singapore 
will  be  given  encouragement  and  assistance.” 

The  SPA  also  have  a  5-year  plan  and  a  4-pronged 
development  scheme  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  popula¬ 
tion.  They  intend  to  spend  $15  million  to  develop  the 
Singapore  River  and  the  quays  on  both  sides.  Their  develop¬ 
ment  scheme  is  based  on  the  expansion  of  the  entrepot  trade, 
encouragement  of  earnings  from  tourism  and  shippini 
facilities,  increase  of  local  food  production  and  the  promotion 
of  industrialisation. 

The  Lib-Socs  plan  a  welfare  state  and  intend  to  encourage 
the  development  of  democratic  freedom  for  every  individual 
in  society ;  to  work  for  a  merger  with  the  Federation  of 
Malaya;  to  contribute  to  world  peace  and  world  economic 
progress ;  to  fight  the  menace  of  Communism ;  and  to  give 
wider  powers  to  the  police  to  deal  with  the  ever-growing 
incidence  of  secret  society  crimes.  They  want  to  encourage 
foreign  and  Commonwealth  countries  to  invest  in  Singapore 
and  have  a  10-year  plan  to  provide  for  the  accumulation  oi 
local  and  foreign  capital. 

Meanwhile,  as  all  of  this  talent  for  politics  is  working 
itself  out,  imemployment  continues  to  rise,  there  is  a  lull  in 
local  business  circles  on  account  of  the  impending  election, 
and  secret  societies  go  from  strength  to  strength. 


Pakistan 


Two  Incidents 


From  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 


Public  interest  here  fastened  dramatically  recently  on  two 
portentous  incidents,  both  wholly  unexpected  and  unprece¬ 
dented  and  whose  ultimate  significance  is  difficult  to  asses 
for  (he  present  at  any  rate.  The  first  occurred  earlier  last 
month  when  an  Indian  Canberra  jet-bomber  which  strayed 
something  like  150  miles  inside  Pakistani  territory  was  shot 
dovm  40  miles  south  of  Rawalpindi^  by  a  Sabre  jet-fighter  of 
the  Pakistan  Air  Force. 

Although  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  countries  have 
clashed  sporadically  in  border  incidents  over  the  disputed 
enclaves  both  in  East  and  West  Pakistan,  this  is  the  first 
hostile  encounter  between  the  respective  air  forces  of  the  two 
countries.  This  astonishing  incident  banner — headlined  by  the 
entire  press  of  Pakistan,  provoked,  as  could  easily  be  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  meanest  intelligence,  a  sizeable  press-war  of  its 
own.  Wffile  India  maintained  that  the  Canberra  had  strayed 
into  Pakistan  as  a  result  of  a  navigational  error  and  that 
accordingly  it  was  shot  down  in  gross  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  practice,  the  Pakistan  press  countered,  first,  by 
reproducing  a  map  tracking  the  course  of  the  Canberra  from 
its  point  of  entry  near  Lahore  to  the  fateful  moment  when 
it  was  shot  down  south  of  Rawalpindi,  followed  later,  when 
exacerbated  comment  reached  a  new  pitch  of  ebrillience,  with 
the  release  of  photostatic  copies  of  the  signed  statements 
made  by  the  ill-fated  Canberra’s  pilot  and  navigator.  The 
pilot’s  statement,  which  carefully  absolves  the  Indian  Govern* 
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Dent  from  any  complicity  in  the  affair,  nevertheless  contains 
this  damaging  admission: 

Half  way  to  Pakistan  I  decided  to  enter  Pakistan  territory 
and  take  pictures  of  the  following  targets:  (i)  Railway 
bridge  over  river  Ravi;  (ii)  An  airfield  en  route.  My  main 
targets,  however,  which  I  selected  at  the  time  of  altering 
course  for  Pakistan,  were  Dhamial  and  Chaklala  airfields. 
Photographs  of  these  airfields  were  taken  by  me  in  a  single 
south  to  north  run. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
Pfekistani  military  installations  lies  precisely  in  the  area  over 
which  the  Canberra  is  reported  to  have  made  its  reconnaiss¬ 
ance  flight  Pakistani  sensitivity  to  the  violation  of  her  air¬ 
space  can  easily  be  understood. 

In  the  welter  of  allegation  and  counter-allegation  which 
this  incident  has  provoked,  and  the  debate  continues,  though 
with  somewhat  diminished  fury,  what  is  unfortunate  is  that 
it  occurred  at  a  moment  when  the  Pakistan  Government  was 
dearly  making  a  conscious  effort  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory 
policy  towards  India  than  has  been  made  by  any  previous 
government.  This  may  explain  the  significant  silence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  General  Ayub  on  the  whole  affair  and  their 
penistent  refusal,  even  when  pressed  by  newsmen,  to  make 
pronouncements  designed  to  capitalise  on  the  incident  or 
further  to  inflame  public  opinion  in  either  country.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  wild  sabre-rattling  that  might  easily 
have  gone  on  under  previous  governments. 

In  recent  weeks  the  desire  to  come  to  some  settlement 
with  India  has  been  a  muted  undertone  of  Government 
pronouncements.  It  has  now  been  reinforced  by  the  Tibetan 
tragedy  and  the  brooding  shadow  it  casts  over  this  part  of 
the  world.  Proposals  for  a  joint  defence  of  the  sub-continent 
have  emanated  from  the  Pakistani  side  and  have  been  can¬ 
vassed  both  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir,  and, 
in  the  United  States,  by  Pakistan’s  newly  appointed  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  Mr.  Aziz  Ahmed.  The  New  E>elhi  Correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  appears  to  have  fathomed  a  climate  of 
opinion  in  both  countries  highly  receptive  to  this  proposal. 
E^t  Mr.  Nehru’s  categorical  rejection  of  it  in  the  &bha 
with  undue  vehemence  seems  decisively  to  have  put  paid  to 
this  suggestion,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate.  There  are, 
however,  hopeful  signs  that  the  Canal  Waters  dispute  which, 
together  with  Kashmir,  has  been  the  most  acrimonius  point 
of  issue  between  the  two  countries,  is  now  nearing  a  solution 
thanks  to  the  endeavour  of  the  World  Bank.  If  amicable 
settlement  of  this  vexed  problem  is  reached,  as  now  seems 
probable,  it  may  well  be  a  turning  point  in  relations  between 
the  two  countries  so  inextricably  linked  by  history  and 
geography  and  yet  so  tragically  divided  to  their  own  mutual 
hurt. 

The  second  “extraordinary”  incident  which  occurred  here 
last  month  came  a  little  over  a  week  later  when  the  new 
regime  acting  under  an  amendment  of  the  Pakistan  Security 
Act  of  1952,  changed  the  management  of  the  Progressive 
Pkpers  Ltd.  Four  left-wing  papers  were  involved  in  the 
action:  two  Urdu  dailies — the  Imroze  (Karachi),  the  Imroze 
(Lahore),  an  Urdu  weekly  news-magazine,  Laio  Nihar,  and 
the  well-known  Pakistan  Times  founded  by  the  Quaid-i-Azam 
and  which  carries  on  its  masthead  the  legend:  “Largest 
circulation  of  any  English  daily  in  Pakistan.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  same  order  dissolved  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Progressive  Papers  Ltd.,  and  appointed  in  its  stead  an 
Administrator  with  all  their  powers  to  run  the  organisation. 

The  reasons  for  this  momentous  action  are  explained  in 
a  handout  issued  by  the  Central  Government  and  subsequently 
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elaborated  in  a  Press-note  issued  by  the  West  Pakistan 
Government.  Since  this  latter  note  explains  the  reasons,  as 
conununicated  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  very  succinctly  no 
apology  is  needed  for  reproducing  it  in  some  detail  here: 
“  .  .  .  The  Central  Government  were  satisfied  on  the  basis 
of  information  from  very  reliable  sources  that  the  previous 
management  of  the  Progressive  Papers  Ltd.,  was  in  the  hands 
of  persons,  some  of  whom  had  contact  with  certain  foreign 
sources  from  whom  they  received  policy  guidance  and 
financial  assistance  directly  or  by  indirect  methods.  They 
were,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  policy  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Papers  Ltd.  was  determined  and  influenced  by  these 
foreign  sources  and  was  prejudicial  to  the  security  and  interest 
of  Pakistan  .  .  .  There  was  an  objectionabe  inuendo  in  their 
writings  which,  even  if  it  was  not  discernible  in  any  single 
article  was,  in  its  cumulative  influence  on  the  minds  of  its 
readers,  meant  to  engender  subversion.  The  angle  of  pro¬ 
jection  given  to  news  items  and  other  matter  published  in 
these  pages  was  calculated  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  Pakistan  in  their  own  country.  These  news¬ 
papers  were  producing  material  and  documents  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Central  Government,  were  likely  to  endanger 
the  security  of  Pakistan  ...” 

The  day  after  the  Government  action,  a  chastened 
Pakistan  Times  in  a  remarkably  contrite  editorial,  confessed 
that  in  the  past  “a  queer  display  of  commerce  and  intellect 
began  to  subvert  its  role.  Distant  orbits  and  alien  horizons— 
far  from  the  territorial  and  ideological  boundaries  of  Pakistan 
— exercised  a  progressively  increasing  charm  on  the  tone  and 
policies  of  this  newspaper  which  gradually  began  to  look  like 
a  stranger  in  the  house.”  But  for  the  future  it  added:  “we 
humbly  and  resolutely  accept  all  that  goes  with  the  obliga- 
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tions  of  today  and  the  challenge  of  tomorrow.  We  believe  in 
Pakistan  not  as  a  platitude  but  as  a  practice.”  Meanwhile  the 
shares  of  the  Progressive  Papers  Ltd.  have  been  seized  and 
put  up  for  pubic  auction. 

The  only  public  reaction  to  the  Government’s  actkn 
against  the  Progressive  Papers  was  expressed  by  a  few  dailia 
headed  by  Dawn  of  Karachi  which,  in  an  editorial  captioned 
“Freedom  Restored,”  declared:  “It  should  be  freely  acknow¬ 
ledged — because  it  is  the  truth — ^that  by  their  action  of  last 
Saturday  the  Revolutionary  regime  has  rendered  a  signal 
service  to  the  cause  of  a  free  Press  in  Pakistan  .  .  .  We  find 
ourselves  not  only  in  complete  agreement  with  what  has  been 
done,  but  we  should  even  say  that  if  the  Government  had 
not  acted  in  the  manner  that  they  have  they  would  have 
failed  in  their -duty.  .  .  ” 


Ceylon 


Bandaranaike’s  Burden  | 

From  Joe  A.  Perera  ^ 

(Eastern  World  Colombo  Correspondent)  j 

There  was  neither  champagne  nor  even  fruit  cocktaib  I 

for  Premier  Solomon  Bandaranaike,  last  month,  to  celebrate 
the  third  anniversary  of  his  Socialist  Coalition  Government’s  i 
ascendency  to  power.  Instead,  he  was  served  with  a  major  I 
cabinet  crisis  by  his  right-wing  Socialist  Ministers,  who  had  I 
teamed  up  against  him,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  I 
greying  Marxist  Food  Minister,  Mr.  Philip  Gunawardeae. 

The  crisis  was  the  gravest  that  the  Premier  has  so  far  faced  1 
and  speculation  was  rife  that  it  might  spell  the  downfall  of  1 
the  Government.  i 

The  crisis  stemmed  from  the  Cooperative  Development  ( 

Bank  Bill,  which  was  introduced  last  April  by  the  Food  i 
Minister  to  relieve  rural  indebtedness,  which  is  rampant 
amongst  about  ninety-five  percent  of  the  peasantry.  When  ! 
the  Bill  was  introduced  the  Right  Wing  Ministers  opposed  1 

the  Bill  on  the  groimds  that  it  was  totalitarian  in  character  1 

and  would  assist  Mr.  Giinawardene  to  expand  his  political  i 

activities  among  the  peasants.  They  pointed  out  that  when  < 

the  Bank  was  established  with  an  initial  capital  of  Rs.  10  < 

million,  Mr.  Gunawardene  would  have  direct  control  over  < 

the  affairs  of  the  Bank  so  that  through  the  members  of  the  ] 

Directorate,  whoi  would  be  appointed  by  him,  he  could  < 

regulate  and  control  the  issue  of  loans  and  financial  aid  to  < 

his  supporters  and  cohorts.  The  right-wingers  in  the  Govern-  1 
ment  Parliamentary  Group  supported  th*  Ministers  in  their  ! 
opposition,  because  they  felt  that  if  the  Bank  came  under  i 

the  purview  of  the  Food  Minister,  he  would  not  hesitate  < 

to  use  it  in  order  to  gain  some  sort  of  hold  over  the  peasants.  I 

They  added,  that  only  the  sychopants  and  those  with  the  < 
political  complexion  of  the  Food  Minister  would  be  able  1 

to  get  assistance  from  the  Bank  and  this  aid  would  be  < 

channelled  by  Mr.  Gunawardene  in  such  a  way  that  shortly 
he  would  be  able  to  set  up  his  party  cells  in  every  village  ' 

and  hamlet  in  the  country.  Once  this  was  done  they  stated,  I 

it  would  be  easy  for  the  Food  Minister  to  climb  to  power.  ' 

Mr.  Gimawardene  however  debunked  the  arguments  of 
the  right-wing  Socialists  by  stating  that  he  was  primarily  ' 
concerned  with  redeeming  the  peasantry  from  the  clutches  ' 

of  the  middle  men,  who  were  the  chief  sources  of  providing  ' 
immediate  cash,  but  at  usurious  interest.  If  this  criticism  and 
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counter-criticism  had  been  confined  to  the  sanctum  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Parliamentary  Group,  the  storm  would 
have  blown  over,  but  when  Mr.  ^ilip  Gunawardene, 
a  vituperative  orator,  decided  to  defend  his  Bill  from  public 
platforms,  all  Party  discipline  broke  down.  Mr.  Gunawar¬ 
dene  did  not  confine  his  speeches  to  the  aspects  of  the  Bill 
only,  he  went  further.  He  publicly  criticised  his  right-wing 
colleagues  and  labelled  them  as  “reactionaries.”  His  verbal 
attack  on  them  did  not  end  there.  He  attacked  them  person¬ 
ally,  referring  to  their  physical  defects  and  to  the  pedigrees 
of  their  wives. 

This  was  the  beginning.  The  Ministers  hit  back  and 
criticised  Mr.  Gunawardene  saying  that  he  had  done  nothing 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living  which  is  soaring  daily. 
The  battle  was  carried/  to  the  cabinet  room  where  Mr. 
Gunawardene  and  the  Socialist  Finance  Minister,  Mr. 
Stanley  de  Zoysa  were  engaged  in  a  mud  slinging  match. 
The  Prime  Minister  saw  the  red  light.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Coalition,  he  summoned  an  emergency 
Group  meeting  to  settle  the  issue.  At  the  meeting,  the  Prime 
Minister  scored  a  signal  victory.  When  both  factions  of  the 
Group  had  come  fully  armed  to  have  a  heated  debate  on 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Bandaranaike  took  the  wind  out  of  their  sails 
by  announcing  that  he  was  taking  the  Cooperative  Deve¬ 
lopment  Bill  under  his  purview  and  therefore  the  Food 
Minister  would  have  no  chance  of  using  the  Bill  for  his 
political  advantage.  The  battle  was  won  without  even  a  shot 
being  fired. 

However  when  all  hoped  that  the  controversy  had  been 
solved,  fresh  trouble  broke  out  when  the  Food  Minister 
began  his  campaign  once  more  to  abuse  his  colleagues  who 
had  opposed  the  Bill.  At  the  last  meeting,  the  Prime  Minister 
had  warned  his  colleagues  not  to  break  party  discipline  by 
abusing  each  other  in  public.  This  time  the  right-wing 

Socialist  Ministers  led  by  Education  Minister  Wijayanda 
Dahanayake  were  adamant  that  they  could  not  \^ork  with 
the  Food  Minister  who  was  abusing  them  from  every  street 
corner,  and  who  was  taking  the  country  towards  Contmun- 
ism. 

The  Cabinet  crisis  finally  occurred  when  Bandaranaikels 
Socialist  coalition  cracked  with  the  resignation  of  the 
Marxist  group.  As  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock  the  Prime 
I  Minister  reallocated  Ministerial  functions,  and  this  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  two  Marxist  Ministers  — 
Gunawardene  and  de  Silva.  It  is  patently  clear  that  the 
Government  is  now  on  its  last  legs,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  it  collapses.  The  fact  that  several  of  the 
younger  and  more  militant  members  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
own  party  are  deserting  the  Government  ranks  is  indicative 
of  what  must  surely  happen.  The  Government  majority  in 
Parliament  has  already  been  reduced  to  SO  in  a  House  of 
101  members.  Present  indications  are  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  survive  through  this  month  (June),  it  will  be 
defeated  on  the  throne  speech  debate,  and  also  at  the  annual 
budget  which  is  due  to  be  presented  in  July.  The  chances 
of  Mr.  Dudley  Senanayke’s  Conservatives  (United  National 
Party)  sweeping  the  board  at  subsequent  elections  now  looks 
to  be  almost  a  certainty. 

An  increased  rate  of  unemployment  and  the  cost  of 
living,  have  proved  the  Government’s  inability  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  main  problems  of  the  country.  Today’s 
unemployment  figure  is  120, (XX)  —  double  what  it  was  in 
1956  when  Mr.  Bandaranaike  came  to  power.  The  incessant 
strikes  and  the  last  year’s  race  riots  have  retarded  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  country.  The  National  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  is  still  a  paper  shuffling  solution  to  the  economic 
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ills  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  plans  for  industrialisation 
are  still  in  the  blueprint  stage  and  in  the  present  political 
climate  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  will  be  translated  into 
deeds  before  1961. 

The  Government’s  waning  support  was  clearly  marked 
during  the  May  Day  celebrations  when  it  drew  the  poorest 
crowd  compart  to  the  mammoth  rallies  of  the  Trotskyites 
and  the  Communists.  The  Trotskyites  in  particular  have 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  trade  union  field  and  in  the 
urban  areas.  The  Conservatives  on  the  other  hand  under 
the  renewed  leadership  of  ex-Premier,  Mr.  Dudley 
Senanayake,  continue  to  make  headway  in  the  rural  areas 
especially  in  the  hill  country,  the  north  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Ceylon. 


Hong  Koag 

Popular  Movement 

From  Our  Hong  Kong  Correspondent 

The  urban  council  election  of  Hong  Kong  was  held  in 
March,  and  of  the  four  successful  candidates  three  were 

nominated  by  the  Reform  Club,  and  one  by  the  Civil  Club, 
the  two  baby-political  parties  of  this  colony.  Out  of  a 
population  of  three  million,  only  7.236  persons  actually  went 
to  the  ballot,  which  was  about  30.5  percent  of  all  those  who 
were  registered.  Compared  with  last  year  it  represents  a  drop 
of  4.5  percent. 

To  anyone  who  is  not  familiar  with  Hong  Kong’s  affairs 

the  name  Urban  Council  may  suggest  smnething  like  a 

Municipal  Council,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  consists  of 

22  members,  official,  appointed  and  elected;  and  its  main 
function  is  confined  to  street-clearing  and  issuing  licence  to 
peddlers.  The  education,  finance,  and  police  departments  are 
all  integral  parts  of  the  Hong  Kong  Government,  and  are 
therefore  entirely  beyond  its  control ;  while  the  legislative 
power  of  the  colony  entirely  rests  with  the  Legislative  Council, 
composed  of  senior  officials  sent  from  Whitehall,  and  a 
number  of  appointed  members  among  whom  four  come 
from  the  local  (Chinese  community. 

The  members  of  the  Urban  Council  can  do  very  little 
directly.  But  as  an  advisory  body,  they  can  act  as  a  kind  of 
medium  between  the  officials  and  the  people ;  and  in  this 
capacity  they  have  done  a  great  deal,  especially  on  resettle¬ 
ment,  schools  and  housing  problems.  In  view  of  the  general 
surge  of  nationalism  in  Asian  countries,  even  in  such  a  small 
place  as  Singapore,  one  may  well  wonder  why  the  Chinese 
people  in  Hong  Kong  should  show  so  little  interest  in  popular 
movement  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  urban  council  election. 
Local  British  officials  are  apt  to  interpret  this  as  preference 
for  the  Colonial  Government  by  the  Chinese  people,  but  this 
proposition  cannot  bear  a  close  scrutiny. 

Unlike  most  other  places  in  the.  world  Hong  Kong  is  on 
the  trading  crossway  between  the  East  and  West  with  a 
largely  floating  population.  Even  before  the  Sino-Japanese 
War,  when  its  population  was  around  800,(XX),  a  large  portion 
of  the  Chinese  people  who  resided  here  did  not  stay  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  true  that  among  the  newcomers  who 
constitute  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  present  population 

there  is  a  considerable  section  of  political-minded  intellectuals. 
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They  either  seek  to  go  to  the  United  States  as  immigrants, 
refugees  or  as  guests  of  the  US  State  Department,  or  just 
live  in  Hong  Kong  temporarily,  dreaming  of  going  back  to 
China  some  day  after  the  Cornmunist  regime  is  overthrown 
in  one  way  or  another.  As  to  the  bulk  of  the  populace, 
natives  or  newcomers,  they  are  hardly  interested  in  politics. 
They  are  either  completely  absorbed  in  making  money,  or 
in  struggling  for  existence. 

However,  in  estimating  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  there 
is  one  factor  which  no  observer  can  afford  to  overlook. 
There  does  exist  here  a  democratic  force,  or  group,  which 
resolutely  pushes  on  with  a  definite  and  firm  purpose,  and 
presents  a  unified  front.  It  has  supporters  among  merchants, 
workers  and  the  intellectual  class.  In  spite  of  the  checks 
from  the  Government,  it  keeps  on  quietly  growing.  It  looks 
certain  that  this  rallying  force,  small  as  it  is,  will  play  a 
determinant  role  in  the  future  destiny  of  the  colony,  and  at 
least  it  will  serve  as  an  effective  factor  in  preventing  Hong 
Kong  from  finally  falling  away  from  China.  But  this  force 
shows  little  interest 'in  the  popular  movement  as  represented 
by  the  urban  election ;  and  it  would  seem  they  prefer  direct 
struggle  even  though  by  legal  means. 


United  States 


Growing  Sympathy  for  India 

From  David  C.  WiUiamB 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  depth  and  scope  of  American  interest  in  India  was 
graphically  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the  first  national 
conference  on  “India  and  the  United  States.”  Sponsored 
by  the  Committee  for  International  Economic  Growth  (the 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  a  prominent 
Republican  business  man,  and  intended  to  muster  public 
support  for  overseas  aid),  the  gathering  attracted  smne  800 
Americans  from  37  states. 

While  political  and  diplomatic  questions  were  not 
neglected,  the  main  emphasis  was  upon  Indian  economic 
development,  and  what  the  United  States  could  do  to 
assist  it.  India’s  case  was  forcefully  presented  by  its  Am¬ 
bassador,  M.  C.  Chagla;  its  Commissioner-General  for 
Economic  Affairs,  B.  K.  Nehru;  and  H.  V.  R.  lengar. 
Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

It  was  significant  that,  during  the  course  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  three  leading  Presidential  aspirants — ^Vice-President 
Richard  Nixon  and  Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
John  F.  Kennedy — ^joined  in  urging  large-scale  aid  for  India. 

Nixon,  in  line  with  present  Administration  policy, 
stressed  the  role  that  private  investment  should  play,  but 
declared  that  public  investment  should  not  be  neglected. 
In  the  course  of  an  address  which  showed  the  level  of 
statesmanship  he  is  capable  of  achieving,  he  stated  that 
“what  happens  in  India  could  be  even  more  important  in 
the  long  run  than  the  negotiations  over  Berlin.” 

Kennedy  suggested  that  a  Congressional  committee 
should  visit  India  to  assess  its  economic  needs  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  United  States  and  other  industrialised 
pountries  should  and  wuld  meet  them,  He  walled  that  a 


similar  committee  in  1947,  headed  by  Congressman  (now 
Secretary  of  State)  Christian  Herter,  had  laid  the  groundwoik 
for  the  Marshall  Plan  in  Europe. 

Senators  Humphrey  and  Kennedy  have  joined  with 
Senator  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the  Slenate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  in  proposing  that  the  operations  of  the 
new  Development  Loan  Fund  be  increased  to  the  scale  of 
$1,500  million  a  year  for  a  five-year  period.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  proposed  what  the  State  Department  would  have 
liked  to  have  done  this  year  (before  being  over-ruled  by  the 
Treasury)  and  intends  to  do  next  year.  If  such  an  enlarged 
programme  were  approved  by  Congress  this  year,  or  even 
next  year,  it  would  give  the  United  States  government  far 
more  resources  with  which  to  aid  India. 

Among  the  distinguished  participants  in  the  conference 
were  three  former  ambassadors  to  India  —  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper  (Republican),  Congressman  Chester  Bowles 
(Democrat),  and  George  V.  Allen,  a  career  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official  who  is  now  head  of  the  US  Information 
Agency.  Among  the  many  other  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  attended  was  Congressman  D.  S.  Saund,  the  first 
American  citizen  of  Indian  (Sikh)  birth  to  be  elected  to 
Congress. 

Notable  throughout  the  conference  was  the  degree  to 
which  American  sympathy  for  India  has  grown  in  recent 
years.  Only  eight  years  ago,  the  first  wheat  loan  to  India 
was  the  cause  of  bitter  controversy  in  Congress,  even 
though  it  was  extended  on  fairly  stiff  terms,  including  the 
requirement  that  it  be  repaid  in  dollars.  Now  India  is  the 
most  respected  of  Asian  nations,  and  would  be  given  an 
even  larger  share  of  American  aid  but  for  the  outraged 
protests  which  such  “favouritism”  would  provoke  from 
other  Asian  countries  and  from  some  of  the  Latin  American 
nations. 

This  is  in  large  part  because  Americans  have  become 
convinced  that,  in  contrast  to  many  other  nations  receiving 
American  aid,  India  is  using  it  wisely  and  constructively. 
It  is  partly,  also  because  the  once  acrimonious  differences 
on  foreign  policy  have  faded  in  intensity.  Americans  have, 
for  the  most  part,  come  around  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Indian  desire  to  remain  uncommitted  in  international  affain, 
just  as  the  United  States  did  for  many  years  after  it 
achieved  its  independence.  Actually,  Americans  always 
found  the  Indian  posture  of  “moral”  neutrality  rather  more 
irritating  than  its  actual  neutrality  —  and  this  “moral” 
neutrality,  often  called  neutralism,  seems  to  have  been 
considerably  weakened  by  recent  events  in  Tibet. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  conference  of  this  sort  would 
have  attracted  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  good  will, 
but  with  little  knowledge  of  India  other  than  the  contrasting 
images  of  maharajahs  glittering  with  jewels  and  Mahatma 
Gandhi  in  his  dhoti.  This  was  understandable,  because 
America’s  ties  with  Asia  had  been  mainly  with  Quna  and 
Japan. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Notable  among  the  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  conference  were  many  academic  scholars  who 
have  dedicated  their  careers  to  Indian  studies.  With  the 
thoroughness  and  the  high  degree  of  specialisation  wduch 
characterises  such  scholars  here,  they  have  collected  an 
immense  fund  of  detailed  information  about  every  aspect 
of  Indian  life.  They  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  growing 
number  of  American  businessmen  who  have  translated 
Horace  Greeley’s  famous  injunction :  “Go  west,  young 
man!”  into  “Go  world,  young  man!”  and  wlio  have  been 
engaged  in  developing  industrial  and  conrunercial  ties  of 
many  kinds  between  the  United  States  and  India. 


Brown  Bovori  tuppliod  tho  fivo  altomators  for  R!ddat,  ownad  by  tha  Forcas  Motricat  da  Mauvoitin 
SJk.,  Sion;  with  its  output  of  335,000  kVA  this  it  tha  largait  hydro-alactric  plant  in  Switzarland.  Thraa 
60,000  kVA  altarnators  woro  alto  tuppliod  for  Ronnay,  tha  uppar  itaga  of  this  powar  tchama. 


Our  life  each  day  - 


Is  largely  dependent  upon  electricity.  Light,  power,  heat,  radio,  transport;  each  of  these 
needs  the  energy  obtained  from  the  country's  natural  resources.  Brown  Boveri  products 
assist  in  exploiting  these  sources  and,  by  placing  them  at  your  disposal,  help  to  raise  your 
standard  of  living. 

dl 

Some  of  our  products: 

Steam-  and  gas-turbine  plants  —  machines  and  equipment  for  atomic  power  plants  — 
electrical  equipment  for  hydro-electric  and  diesel  stations  —  airblast  circuit-breakers 
and  transformers  for  up  to  400  kV  protective  and  regulating  systems  —  mutators 

—  contact  converters  —  electric  motors  and  control  gear  —  electric  furnaces  —  welding 
equipment  —  carrier  equipment  for  power  system  communications  —  broadcast  and 
telegraphic  radio  transmitters  —  television  transmitters  —  transmitting  and  rectifier  tubes 

—  electrical  equipment  for  locomotives,  trants,  trolleybuses  —  marine  propulsion  machinery 

—  turbo-compressors  —  blowers  — ■  exhaust-gas  turbochargers. 
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Recent  Books 


What's  Happening  In  China?  by  Lord  Boyd  Orr  and 
Peter  Townsend  {Macdonald,  15j.) 

•  This  well-illustrated  book  gives  an  objective  bird’s-eye  view 
of  what  is  called  the  current  economic  leap  forward  in  China 
and  sets  down  Lord  Boyd  Orr’s  impressions  of  new  activities 
gathered  during  a  three-month  travel  period.  The  authors 
have  wisely  refrained  from  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  Chinese  Communism  and  the  question  of  civil  liberties, 
for  their  purpose  is  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  Western 
reading  public  on  the  industrial  and  economic  strides  and  not 
to  present  a  critical  survey  of  the  totalitarian  political  system 
of  China.  They  express  the  view  that  the  Chinese  peasants 
and  work  people  will  be  well  content,  for  a  time  at  least, 
with  a  totaUtarian  government  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party  which  is  bringing  about  a  rapid  rise  in  their  standard 
of  living. 

Particularly  the  book  points  out  the  vast  improvement  in 
health  services,  flood  control,  agriculture  and  education.  It 
attaches  special  significance  to  the  fact  that  post-war  China 
within  so  short  a  period  not  only  has  been  able  to  recover 
from  wartime  economic  dislocation  but  is  even  granting 
credits  to  certain  Asian  countries,  which  most  certainly 
indicates  a  rapidly  expanding  economy.  It  is  maintained  that 
China  may  become  a  threat  to  the  export  trade  of  Western 
countries  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  the  West  needs  to 
rethink  its  attitude  to  China  and  realize  that  China  is  now  a 
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united  and  relatively  stable  country  which  can  no  longer  be 
destroyed  by  an  anti-Communist  war.  Therefore  the  time 
has  come  for  the  West  for  a  fresh  and  unemotional  appraisal 
of  China’s  position  with  a  view  to  improving  mutual  relation 
as  a  step  towards  developing  co-existence.  The  authors  urge 
the  West  to  facilitate  China’s  entry  into  the  United  Nation 
to  make  a  start  with  the  ending  of  the  Far  Eastern  cold  war. 
They  reach  the  conclusion  that  what  the  West  requires  is 
more  information  about  what  is  happening  in  China  just  as 
the  Chinese  need  to  be  made  aware  of  Western  developments 
and  to  be  convinced  of  the  West’s  peaceful  intentions.  Out 
of  this  interflow  might  come  exchanges  which  could  re¬ 
establish  the  amicable  relations  which  once  existed  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  peoples  of  the  West.  A.L 

The  Yellow  Wind  by  William  Stevenson  (Cassell,  30s.) 

This  is  an  extremely  biased  book  on  China  under  the 
Communist  Party  rule.  Tlie  author,  who  claims  himself  to  be 
a  journalist  well  acquainted  with  the  Far  East,  has  merdy 
reproduced  the  oft-repeated  anti-Communist  propaganda  line 
advocated  in  the  West.  It  faithfully  retells  the  vituperations  of 
Washington  against  Communist  China  by  adding  extra 
propaganda  colour.  Complete  lack  of  objectivity,  deep-rooted 
personal  prejudice  against  Chinese  Communism  and  a 
passionate  desire  to  denounce  the  Peking  rulers  are  so  very 
obvious  in  the  book  that  even  a  hardened  anti-Communist 
will  dislike  it.  The  author  takes  Peking  to  task  for  “brain¬ 
washing.”  His  own’survey  of  China,  which  is  described  as  an 
excursion  in  and  around  Red  China,  is  nothing  but  a  deliber¬ 
ate  attempt  with  malice  prepense  to  wash  the  brains  of 
impressionable  anti-Communist  people  abroad  so  that  they 
will  ever  remain  bitter  against  Peking.  This  is  certainly  brain¬ 
washing  in  reverse.  He  has  used  brute,  superficial  reason¬ 
ings,  garbled  and  mythical  facts  and  distortions  of  historical 
changes  not  only  to  assert  that  Chinese  Communism  is  doing 
incalculable  harm  to  China  but  also  to  aver  that  it  is  enter¬ 
taining  expansionist-imperialist  ambitions  towards  Asia.  He 
glosses  over  the  Western  diplomatic  muddle  and  the  abject 
failure  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  conveniently  forgets  to 
tabulate  hard  facts  of  current  history  which  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  Communism  came  to  power  in  China  because  of 
the  initial  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
populace. 

One  can  even  agree  with  the  author’s  view  that  Com¬ 
munism  is  poison.  But  what  one  cannot  agree  with  him  is 
his  mud-slinging  against  the  industrial  and  economic  strides 
under  Chinese  Communism  and  the  remarkable  improvement 
in  national  health  and  social  honesty.  Most  China  specialists 
of  the  West  will  undoubtedly  disagree  with  the  writer’s 
ceaseless  attack  on  everyhing  Communist  in  China.  This  type 
of  superficial  copy-hunting  journalist  invariably  mixes  facts 
with  fiction  to  produce  an  imaginative,  sensational  account. 
The  flippant  tone  he  has  adopted  throughout  shows  lack  of 
decorum  on  his  part.  Indeed,  the  proper  place  for  this  sort 
of  book  is  the  dust-bin.  A.L. 

Selected  Documents  on  Asian  Affairs'  1947-50  edited 

by  ViDYA  Prakash  Dutt  (Oxford  University  Press, 
':2s.  6d.). 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  selected  documents  on  Asian 
affairs  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Council  of 
World  Affairs.  The  documents  included  in  this  volume  relate 
to  political  and  economic  developments  and  external  relations. 
They  disclose  the  activities  of  Allied  occupation  authorities 
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in  Japan,  the  disappearance  of  the  Kuomintang  rule  in  the 
test  phase  of  the  Chinese  civil  war  and  the  emergence  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  upon  consolidation  of  power  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the  state  of  things  both 
h  North  and  South  Korea  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  June  1950.  Though  the  volume  contains  generally  known 
leference  materials,  it  could  be  helpful  to  average  students 
of  the  Far  East.  It  is  obvious  that  language  difficulties  have 
limited  the  compilation  of  great  many  indigenous  materials. 

A.L. 


Prince  And  Premier  by  Harry  Miller  (George  G. 

Harrap,  18s.) 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  biography  of  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  who,  until  recently,  was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Federation  of  Malay  and  is  now  busy  consolidating  the 
political  power  of  the  leading  party — United  Malay  National 
Organization  (UMNO).  Bom  a  Malay  prince  Tunku  late  in 
his  life  became  a  leading  politician  to  guide  the  peaceful 
re-emergence  of  the  country  as  an  independent  Common¬ 
wealth  nation.  As  the  UMNO  President  not  only  for  the 
first  time  he  developed  a  unified  strong  political  organization 
comprising  the  Malays,  Chinese  and  Indians  but  he  also 
made  UMNO  the  vehicle  of  national  independence  struggle 
which  formed  the  first  free  government  with  him  as  the 
Prime  Minister.  Although  certain  inner  party  differences 
have  now  cropped  up,  Abdul  Rahman  is  still  guiding  very 
ably  the  muti-racial  political  structure  to  keep  UMNO  as 
the  ruling  power. 

Most  of  the  biography  concerns  his  political  leadership. 
Within  six  years  of  assuming  the  UMNO  leadership  he 
persuaded  the  British  Government  to  yield  to  his  advocacy 
of  Malayan  independence  within  the' Commonwealth.  Abdul 
Rahman,  as  the  author  points  out,  considers  that  his  greatest 
achievement  was  to  bring  independence  to  his  country  without 
the  kind  of  violent  crisis  which  marked  pre-independence 
history  of  most  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  which  are  now 
free ;  nor  was  any  blood  shed.  Abdul  Rahman  is  not  an 
emotional  or  torrid  politician.  The  author  claims  that  he  is 
probably  the  only  Eastern  politician  who  used  only  friendli¬ 
ness,  charm,  persuasion,  tact  and  some  firmness  to  gain  his 
goal.  It  is  he  who  has  persuaded  the  Malays  and  Chinese, 
the  two  predominant  races  in  the  country,  to  live  together  in 
political  harmony.  Undoubtedly  he  is  a  prominent  leader  of 
Asia  today. 

The  writer  says  that  Abdul  Rahman  is  a  joint  product  of 
East  and  West.  In  this  he  resembles  his  favourite  politician, 
Mr.  Nehru  of  India.  Like  Mr.'  Nehru,  he  has  the  advantage 
of  an  Asian  and  English  background,  which  was  a  particularly 
great  asset  when  he  was  negotiating  his  country’s  course  to 
independence.  With  Mr.  Nehru  he  shares  an  abhorrence  of 
violence.  Unlike  Mr.  Nehru  however  he  was  in  the  Civil 
Service  and  took  to  politics  when  he  was  45.  Despite  political 
opposition  he  remains  the  most  popular  figure  in  the  country. 

M.C.K. 

The  Story  Of  Islam  by  S.  F.  Mahmud.  (Ox/ord  University 
Press,  12s.  6d.) 

This  short  but  comprehensive  history  of  the  Islamic  world 
covering  all  the  thirteen  centuries  of  Islam  is  meant  as  a 
textbook  for  school  and  college  students.  Starting  from  the 
time  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  to  the  present  day  it  tells  the 
story  of  Islam  as  it  has  unfolded  in  Asia  and  Europe  from 
the  land  of  the  Arabs.  A  vast  belt  of  land  from  Indonesia  to 
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Morocco  still  remains  the  home  of  Muslim  people  whose 
culture  and  heritage,  as  Group  Captain  Mahmud  points  out, 
need  to  be  studied  as  one  unit.  Special  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  the  work  done  by  Muslim  writers,  thinkers,  artists 
and  scientists  of  many  countries  under  the  unifying  influence 
of  the  common  Islamic  religion,  way  of  life  and  culture.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  book  deals  with  the  position  of  Islam 
in  the  current  century  and  gives  short  sketches  of  such  con¬ 
temporary  Muslim  leaders  as  Kemal  Ataturk,  Adnan 
Menderes,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  President  Nasser,  General 
Iskander  Mirza  and  Muhammad  Ali  Jinnah. 

B.P.S. 

The  Path  of  Subud  by  Husein  Rofe  (Rider  &  Company, 

15s.). 

Pak  Subuh,  an  Indonesian  Muslim  spiritual  teacher  and 
founder  of  the  spiritual  movement  called  “Subud,”  lately 
has  gained  fame  in  Europe  as  a  faith-healer  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  Subud  Centre  in  Surrey.  The  author,  an 
Englishman  who  has  embraced  Islam,  clainu  to  be  the  first 
European  disciple  of  Pak  Subuh.  He  also  claims  to  have 
introduced  the  Subud  cult  in  England. 

Most  of  the  book  is  autobiographical  in  nature  and  deals 
with  the  author’s  activities  in  spreading  'the  Subud  gospel  in 
the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East,,  North  Africa  and  Eurcqje. 
Subud  is  not  really  a  new  religious  movement  but  a  universal 
spiritual  movement  for  the  spiritual,  moral  and  physical  up¬ 
lift  of  people  of  different  races  and  creeds.  The  author 
explains  that  the  aim  of  Subud  is  to  educate  its  members  to 
a  deeper  awareness  of  the  true  nature  of  their  souls  and  to 
purify  and  cleanse  them.  The  purification  is  done  by 
spiritual  exercises  which  take  the  form  of  complete  relaxa- 
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tion  to  enter  the  state  of  auto-hypnosis.  Subud  has  taken 
certain  fundamental  spiritual  ideas  from  Islam,  Sufism, 
Buddhism  and  Hinduism  to  lay  stress  on  spiritual  brother¬ 
hood  and  divine  inspiration.  In  a  word,  it  enjoins  that  the 
essential  thing  is  to  know  oneself,  for  self-knowledge  is  the 
key  to  all  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is  not  meant  for  masses 
but  for  a  limited  number  of  people. 

C.G.B. 

India  1958  (London:  Information  Service  of  India) 

This  is  the  annual  official  review  of  the  progress  made  by 
India  in  various  fields  during  1958.  The  publication  appears 
each  year.  The  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  second  five  year 
plan  is  very  interesting  and  contains  much  useful  data. 
Equally  interesting  are  the  chapters  on  steel,  community 
development,  finance  and  banking,  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  last  section  titled  “facts  and  figures”  provides  a 
mass  of  information  in  a  condensed  form.  Cultural  activities 
are  also  enumerated  succintly.  How  the  Indian  women  are 
now  taking  a  very  active  part  in  all  branches  of  national 
activity  and  how  education  is  being  expanded  are  related 
briefly.  P.G. 

Buddhist  Scriptures  hy  Edward  Conze  (Penguin,  3s.  6d.) 

Those  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  fundamental  philosophic 
aspect  of  Buddhism  without  getting  lost  in  the  controversial 
views  of  numerous  traditional  Buddhist  schools  will  find  this 
volume  useful.  The  writer’s  selection  of  Buddhist  scriptures 
and  their  translation  into  understandable  English  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  presented  by  the  technical  terms  will  lessen  the 
bafflement  of' the  reader  provided  he  remains  receptive.  The 
selection  concentrates  on  the  central  tradition  of  Buddhism 


at  the  expense  of  the  more  peripheral  developments.  It  con¬ 
tains  very  little  that  any  Buddhist  of  ^ichever  school  would 
be  prepared  to  reject. 

Generally  the  author  has  preferred  texts  intended  for  lay¬ 
men  to  those  addressed  to  monks  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
Western  enthusiasts  who  live  in  a  world  devoid  of  monastic 
seclusion.  For  this  reason  the  selection  typifies  more  of  the 
humanity  than  of  the  profundity  of  the  jSuddhist  scriptures. 
The  explanations  are  less  overloaded  with  scholastic  complica¬ 
tions  and  so  they  are  naturally  less  deep  but  understandable 
to  the  average  reader.  G.S. 

The  Message  Of  Milarepa  by  Sir  Humphrey  Clarke 
(John  Murray,  8j.  6d.) 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  early  Buddhist  way  of  Tibet 
which  shed  a  new  light  upon  the  religion-centric  living  of  the 
Tibetans.  This  book  very  ably  fulfils  that  want  by  giving 
prominence  to  the  philosophy  and  teachings  of  Milarepa, 
twelfth  century  sage,  whose  national  popularity  remains  un¬ 
diminished  to  this  day.  The  author’s  careful  selection  of  54 
songs  of  Milarepa  to  explain  how  infinite  compassion  could 
be  achieved  through  knowledge  and  how  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  is  manifested  in  everyday  things  and  how  contempla¬ 
tion  could  yield  joy  and  bliss  illustrate  in  an  excellent  manner 
the  high  philosophic  content  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  The 
selected  songs  express  Milarepa’s  deepest  thoughts,  the  accents 
of  which  range  from  the  lyrical  to  the  mystic  and  sublime 
philosophic.  The  English  translation  too  is  excellent.  Milarepa 
at  one  end  taught  to  look  upon  life  as  the  illusion  of  a  dream 
and  at  the  other  exhorted  meditation  with  compassion  for  the 
ignorant.  He  laid  stress  on  cultivating  faith  and  seeking  real 
happiness  by  crossing  the  barriers  of  material  wealth.  H.P.C. 
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The  total  acquisition  of  claimable  assets  arising  from  loso^ 
as  of  December  31,  1958  was  $574,790,000. 

During  the  period  between  1954  and  the  end  of  June  1951, 
foreign  equity  investments  in  Japan  were  as  follows  (all  tigm 
in  million  $): 

Direct:  balance  of  payment  40.6  validations  19.9 

Portfolio;  balance  of  payment  9.5  validations  15.5 

Total:  balance  of  payment  50.1  validations  35.4 

American  direct  investment  in  Japan,  as  compiled  jointly  by 
the  US  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank  of  Japsa, 
amounted  to  $181  million  by  the  end  of  1958,  comprising  new 
capital  and  retained  profits  during  the  1950-1958  period. 

A  summary  of  foreign  capital  introduction  in  Japan  duriiy 
the  period  March,  1949,  to  the  end  of  1958  shows  that  forei|i 
investment  in  the  form  of  supply  of  funds  reached  the  validate! 
amount  of  $645.3  million  (eflectivated — $463.1  million).  Then 
figures  include  investment  in  securities,  investments  in  the  fona 
of  loans  and  investment  in  Corporation  debentures.  InvcstmeK 
in  securities  with  participation  in  management  amounted  to  the 
value  of  $44.6  million  (validated)  and  $42.5  million  (effectivated) 
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JAPANESE  INVESTMENTS 

Japan’s  overseas  investments,  as  of  the  latest  official  account¬ 
ing  on  January  1,  1959,  amounted  to  no  less  than  $115,800,000 
according  to  a  survey  made  public  by  the  Japan  Foreign  Trad* 
Association.  The  118  cases  of  technical  assistance  registered,  augur 
well  for  more  active  Japanese  investment  in  South-East  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

Of  the  total  investments,  securities  investments  such  ai 
establishment  by  Japanese  trading  enterprises  of  juridical  persom 
incorporated  overseas,  amounted  to  $61,707,000;  credit  inveat- 
ments  such  as  cash,  plant  and  equipment  to  $51,876,000,  and 
acquisition  of  immovable  assets  to  $2,217,000. 

Major  investments,  induding  technical  assistance,  howeva, 
were  centred  in  Asia  and  Latin  America.  The  largest-scale  invest¬ 
ment  was  for  development  by  the  Mitsubishi  group  of  an  iron 
ore  mine  in  Chile  with  the  Mitsubishi  Bank,  mining,  trading  and 
maritime  transport  firms  investing  25  million  pesos  in  the  jointly- 
managed  concern  incorporated  in  Chile. 

Toyo  Spinning,  Kanegafuchi  Spinning  and  Kurashiki  Spinning 
are  all  active  in  Brazil,  while  in  South-East  Asia,  Toyo  Spinning 
has  established  a  shirt-manufacturing  concern  on  a  joint-managed 
basis. 

Japanese  small  enterprises  also  made  brisk  overseas  invest¬ 
ments  in  such  fields  as  hemp  weaving,  hemp  processing,  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  electric  wiring  and  radio  sets  assembling  in  Taiwan; 
sugar  manufacturing  in  the  Ryukyus;  nylon  processing  and  cdd 
storage  in  Hong  Kong  and  thermos  bottle  manufacturing  in  India. 

Investments  for  iron  ore  in  Hong  Kong,  manganese  and  iroa 
ore  in  Malaya,  tin,  tungsten  and  ilmenite  in  Thailand,  and  copper 
ore  and  iron  in  the  Philippines,  were  also  active,  as  were  invest¬ 
ments  for  pearl  culture  in  both  Burma  and  Okinawa. 

A  breakdown  of  technical  aid  cases  shows  90  cases  of 
assistance  for  South-East  Asian  nations;  16  for  Central  and  South 

American  countries,  and  four  for  North  America.  Eight  more 
cases  were  for  other  areas. 

These  are  some  other  deals  involving.  Japan  and  foreigi 
countries:  Onoda  Cement  and  Brazil;  Toyo  Menka,  Nishizaws 
Sewing,  and  Nambei  Menka  for  a  sewing  machine  firm,  also  in 
Brazil;  Japan  Usiminas  for  a  Brazilian  steel  mill  in  Minas  Gerais; 
Dai-Ichi  Bussan  and  Bolivia  for  a  sugar  refinery  establishment; 
Chiba  Prefectural  Government  and  Chile  for  a  joint  fishery  firm; 
Kureha  Spinning  and  C.  Itoh  with  Mexico  for  a  cotton  spinning 
firm;  Taiyo  Bussan  and  Sabamil  Mining  for  a  nickel  ore  project 
in  Brazil;  Nippon  Mining,  Dai-Ichi  Bussan  and  Chile  for  copper 
ore  mining;  and  Japan  Plant  Association  with  Cotia  Industrial 
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MITSUI  LINE 


d  Brazil,  for  fertilizer  plant  construction. 

Pulp  makers,  ship  builders,  chemical  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
ligfat  machinery  specialists,  and  many  mining  firms  are  seeking  to 
■lerest  Argentina,  Peru,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Brazil,  El  Sal- 
ndor,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Ecuador  in  joint  establish- 
nent  schemes.  Big  names  in  Japanese  industry — Ishikawajima, 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industry  Reorganized,  Mitsubishi-Nii^n,  San¬ 
yo  Pulp,  Dowa  Mining,  Taiyo  Fisheries,  Jijo  Paper,  and  Hitachi 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering — have  all  expressed  interest. 

The  Japanese  Overseas  Mineral  Resources  Development 
Corporation  Association  is  active.  Surveys  have  been  made  or  are 
programmed  for  Indonesia  (tin,  manganese,  bauxite,  and  copper): 
Peru  (copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  ore);  Pakistan  (iron,  chrome 
and  mica);  India  (chrome,  iron  ore,  and  bauxite);  Malaya  (tin 
and  bauxite);  Iran  (lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  chrome)  and  Bolivia 


World-Wide  Freight  Services 


OPERATED  WITH  A  MODERN  FLEET 
TOTALLING  ABOUT  1,000,000  TONS  D.W. 
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Other  nations  which  have  sounded  Japan  out  in  respect  to 
joint  ventures  and  smelting  on  commission  and  technological  aid 
include  Burma,  Philippines,  Thailand,  Chile,  Afghanistan,  Mexico, 
Ceylon,  and  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Viet  Nam  in  Indo-China. 

Major  Japanese  investments  have  been  made  at  Larap  (iron 
ore)  in  the  Philippines;  Goa  (iron  ore);  Toledo  (copper)  in  the 
Philippines;  Cheang  Phra  (tin)  in  Thailand.  And  the  best-known 
recently,  perhaps,  is  the  Japanese  investment  in  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
oil  development,  followed  by  similar  schemes  linking  Japan  in 
oil  with  Alaska,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia. 

Japan  and  the  US  cooperate  on  a  joint  pulp  mill  development 
in  Alaska;  Japan  and  India,  the  Philippines,  Tliailand,  Indonesia, 
and  Ceylon  in  joint  fisheries  enterprises. 

Japanese  investments  abroad  (validated),  cumulative  total  for 
1950-58  by  the  end  of  1958,  were  to  the  total  value  of  $115.8 
million.  They  include  232  cases  of  acquisition  of  securities  to  the 
value  of  $61.7  million,  68  cases  of  acquisition  of  claimable  assets 
to  the  value  of  $51.9  million,  and  118  cases  of  technical  aid.  In 
addition,  there  were  nine  cases  (amounting  to  the  value  of  $2.2 
oiliion)  involving  Japanese  direct  operations,  including  two  cases 
for  Argentina,  one  case  for  Thailand  and  one  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

Both  the  118  (cases  of  technical  aid)  and  $115,800,000 
(amount)  figures  have  shown  marked  rises  in  recent  years. 

Chief  cause  of  the  concentration  of  investments  in  the  South- 
East  Asian  and  Latin  American  areas  was  the  accelerated  econo¬ 
mic  help  extended  to  these  less-developed  regions  because  of 
Japan’s  need  to  expand  markets  there  for  its  goods.  It  is  felt  that 
Jiq)an’s  overseas  investments  would  hereafter  show  a  sizable 
increase  not  only  in  these  backward  areas  but  in  certain  of  the 
European  countries  as  well. 

Problems  are  present.  Many  Asian  and  Latin  American 
nations  are  short  of  foreign  exchange,  seek-long-term  credits  such 
u  Japan  is  wary  of  extending.  Competition  is  rife,  with  the  US 
and  Germany  in  Latin  America,  with  Great  Britain  and  others  in 
Asia.  The  menace  of  China  and  its  cheap  goods  policy  cannot  be 
minimized.  Geographical  distance  is  a  problem  with  respect  to 
South  America,  lack  of  funds  in  Asia,  and  for  both,  a  traditional 
bent  towards  buying  from  other  than  Japan.  Japan’s  overseas 
investment  plans,  moreover,  need  centralization  and  proper 

direction. 

Frequently  Japanese  prices  are  far  too  high,  especially  when 
high  freight  charges  are  added  on.  Also,  Japanese  must  get  out 
and  show  themselves  more,  must  sell  more,  must  convince  that 
Japan-made  goods  are  available  in  quality,  not  just  quantity,  and 
at  good  prices. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  taking  a  step  forward,  insofar  as  South- 
East  Asia  is  concerned,  and  perhaps  secondarily  with  regard  to 

Utin  America  and  other  areas.  It  is  seeking  to  set  up  an  Econo¬ 
mic  Cooperation  Section  within  its  Economic  Affairs  Bureau, 
through  which  economic  and  technical  cooperation  matters 
handled  by  separate  sections  (American,  European,  Aaian,  African, 
etc.)  will  ^  handled  jointly. 


Sailings  from  Canadian  ft  USA  Pacific  Ports  to  UK  ft 
Continent.  Also  from  Far  East  to  West  Africa 
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Sweden’s  Trade  with  the  East 


SWEDEN  has  a  favoiirable  trade  balance  with  most  Aiitt 
countries,  and  in  some  cases  this  hinders  the  development  o( 
Swedish  exports  to  the  East. 

A  25-member  delegation  of  the  Federation  of  Swedish  Whola 
sale  Merchants  and  Importers  went  to  Asia  recently  to  examiai 
the  possibilities  of  increased  imports  from  these  countries.  It  ii 
reported  from  Calcutta  that  following  this  visit,  Swedish-Indiu 
trade  may  expand  in  future. 

(All  figures  in  million  Kronor) 


Import 


Export 


1957 

1958 

1957 

199 

Pakistan  . 

14.4 

14.4 

14.2 

13.1 

India  . 

25.5 

27.1 

106.8 

915 

Ceylon  . 

14.6 

16.1 

7.6 

7J 

Australia  . 

54.8 

52.2 

116.0 

1345 

New  Zealand 

17.4 

20.3 

40.8 

28.4 

Indonesia  . 

32.5 

21.9 

43.6 

155 

The  Philippines 

55.2 

51.9 

11.9 

10.0 

China  . 

16.1 

19.8 

139.8 

915 

Japan  . 

130.0 

118.5 

55.5 

315 

The  rest  of  Asia 

11.7 

10.6 

27,9 

31.0 

Among  big  orders 

recently  secured  from 

Asia,  is  the 

contract 

awarded  to  L.  M.  Ericsson  for  relay  interlocking  plants  for  the 
two  large  railway  stations  at  Karachi,  capital  of  Pakistan,  and 
for  C.T.C.  equipment  on  the  roughly  20  kilometre  double-track 
line  between  Karachi  Cantonment  Station  and  Landhi.  The  orda 
is  to  the  value  of  about  4  million  kronor. 

L.  M.  Ericsson  is  both  to  deliver  and  install  the  equipmot 
in  three  stages,  to  be  completed  within  two  years.  The  Pakistaa 
network  covers  some  12,000  kilometres  of  tract.  The  signallifli 
system,  which  has  hitherto  been  mainly  mechanical,  is  to  be 
thoroughly  modernised. 


Denmark’s  Trade  with  Asia 


Import 


Export 


1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

Burma 

2,012 

4,022 

16,403 

20,238 

India 

20,160 

21,9% 

32,392 

17,900 

Pakistan 

4,456 

1,953 

3,783 

10,780 

Ceylon 

5,401 

5,059 

3,321 

8,589 

Thailand 

South  Viet  Nam, 

18,444 

13,667 

20,647 

21,580 

Laos,  Cambodia 

134 

5 

3,347 

3,836 

North  Viet  Nam 

— 

— 

57 

14 

Indonesia 

11,986 

409 

22,271 

13,292 

Philippines  ... 

25,581 

5,186 

4,149 

5,602 

Singapore,  Malaya 

5,411 

5,098 

38,025 

40,056 

China 

3,340 

27,443 

4,912 

27.071 

Formosa 

'  100 

74 

1,645 

1,335 

Japan 

129,540 

136,174 

16,566 

16,524 

Korea 

— 

— 

7,636 

4,890 

Hong  Kong  ... 

8,977 

6,830 

18,736 

13,160 

Australia 

1,178 

2,846 

20,191 

21,857 

New  Zealand 

2,676 

4,467 

(All  figures  in 

9,226  5,187 

1,000  kroner) 
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Switzerland’s  Trade 
with  the  East 


SWITZERLAND  has  a  strong  favourable  trade  balance  with 
the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  Federation  of  Malaya  (from  which 
Switzerland  imported  rubber  to  the  value  of  over  11  million 
SuSxcs.  in  I9S8)  and  the  Philippines  (due  to  imports  of  oilseeds 
nlued  at  nearly  17  million  Sw.frcs.  in  1958).  Therefore,  the  trade 
with  that  region  is  of  particular  importance  to  Switzerland’s 
■tional  economy  even  if  it  represents  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  country’s  overall  trade. 

In  1958,  Switzerland’s  terms  of  trade  have  shown  a  favour- 
lUe  trend  which  has  largely  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
omall  trade  deficit  of  1,733  million  Sw.frcs.  in  1957,  to  686 
idlion  Sw.frcs.  in  1958.  The  value  of  Swiss  global  imports 
dnqtped  by  1.112  million  or  by  about  11  percent  compared  with 
the  1957  imports,  and  amounted  to  7,335  million  Sw.frcs.  in  1958. 
On  the  other  hand,  Switzerland’s  total  exports  decreased  by  only 
(5  million  (or  about  1  percent  as  against  the  1957  exports)  and 
mounted  to  6,649  million  Swiss  francs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Switzerland’s 
Inde  with  her  main  trading  partners  in  South-East  Asia  and  the 
Fir  East: 

Imports 


Exports 


1957 

1958 

19.57 

1958 

India 

25.9 

19.3 

148.4 

102.9 

Pikistan 

4.5 

2.8 

14.0 

14.7 

Ceylon 

14.1 

13.4 

9.8 

16.8 

Sktgapore 

1.4 

2.6 

55.9 

41.1 

Uslaya 

19.5 

13.9 

4.5 

3.1 

Banna 

0.1 

0.1 

5.9 

3.3 

Thailand 

1.2 

1.2 

22.2 

21.0 

Uo-China  ... 

0.3 

0.8 

4.6 

4.6 

Indonesia 

18.7 

14.3 

24.8 

14.5 

Wlippines  ... 

19.7 

17.8 

12.7 

17.7 

China  and  Hong  Kong 

53.9 

47.3 

186.5 

135.3 

lipan 

73.6 

63.9 

93.4 

94.7 

— 

0.3 

4.6 

4.2 

(All  figures  in  million  Swiss  Francs) 
While  the  trend  of  trade  with  Asia  varied  from  country  to 
country,  the  following  general  observations  can  be  made: 

(1)  Switzerland’s  imports  from  that  region  fell  by  about  15 
percent  in  value,  and  the  fall  was  mainly  due  to  decreased 
commodity  prices. 

(2)  Switzerland’s  exports  to  that  region  registered  an  even 
fteater  decrease  which  amounted  to  nearly  20  percent.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  low  commodity  prices  with  the  resulting 
decreased  earnings  of  foreign  currencies  by  the  Asian  countries 
coaqielled  them  to  curtail  their  imports  which  has  hit  some  Swiss 
exporting  industries  (including  the  Swiss  watch  industry).  In 
iddition,  some  competitors  of  Switzerland  have  shown  a  greater 
preparedness  to  grant  long-term  credits.  The  question  arises 
vhether  in  connection  with  a  greater  liquidity  on  the  Swiss  capital 
■arket  some  arrangements  could  be  made  to  assist  financially  in 
Ike  economic  development  of  Asian  countries  and  in  this  way  to 
loiter  Swiss  exports  to  these  markets. 

But  even  if  the  1958  results  were  disappointing  for  some 
%ms  industries,  the  outlook  for  the  development  of  trade  with 
Ike  Far  East  shows  some  promising  signs  at  present.  Lately  there 
*is  a  certain  rise  in  commodity  prices  coupled  with  greater 
demand  on  the  world  markets  for  raw  and  semi-manufactured 
jMerials  supplied  by  Far  Eastern  countries.  Should  this  trend 
feentinue  and  the  earnings  of  these  countries  increase,  they  will 
igein  be  able  to  place  larger  orders  for  goods  which  they  urgently 
inquire  for  the  execution  of  their  development  plans.  There  is 
me  doubt  that  the  potential  requirements  of  these  markets  are 
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very  great  indeed,  and  that  the  high  quality  of  Swiss  products  is 
fully  recognised  by  the  Asian  buyers. 

Switzerland’s  industries  offer  to  the  developing  countries  a 
very  wide  choice  of  competitive  products,  ranging  from  surveying 
instruments  to  heavy  engineering  products  and  plant,  precision 
instruments,  electronic  goods  and  transistors  as  well  as  specialiaed 
equipment  of  various  types,  for  which  the  Far  Eastern  markets 
have  a  growing  demand  in  connection  with  their  industrialisation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Swiss  machine  tool  industry  was  able 
to  increase  its  exports  to  Asia,  the  Far  East  and  AustraUa  in  1958. 
The  share  of  th^  markets  has. increased  to  about  15  percent  in 
this  industry’s  1958  global  expo^.  The  export  of  Swiss  machine 
tools  to  China  increased  to  7.2  million  Swiss  francs  (1957 — 3.5 
million);  to  India — 5.3  million  (1957 — 5.1  million);  and  to  Austra¬ 
lia  to  4.3  million  Swiss  francs  (1957 — 1.9  million).  The  exports  to 
Japan  have  shown  a  small  decrease  from  25.6  million  francs  in 
1957  to  24.0  million  francs  in  1958,  but  considering  the  stringent 
import  restrictions  which  prevailed  in  that  country  in  1958,  even 
these  exports  can  be  described  as  a  success.  It  may  be  expected 
that  due  to  the  improved  overall  foreign  trading  position  of  Japan 
the  future  will  offer  greater  possibilities  of  exporting  highly 
specialised  machine  tools  to  that  market  on  an  increased  scale. 
In  addition,  Swiss  nuchine  tools  were  exported  on  a  smaller  scale 
to  various  other  Asian  markets,  including  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Singapore  and  Indonesia. 


The  Swiss  Industries 
Fair,  Basle 

a 

The  Swiss  Industries  Fair,  Basle,  is  an  important  anab 
event  for  Swiss  Industries.  It  is  always  a  remarkable  ihn 
of  the  virility  and  wide  diversification  of  the  induMil 
production  of  a  country  with  a  population  of  less  than  fii 
mUlion,  which  does  not  possess  natu^  resources  like  coal,  4 
or  iron  ore  and  which  has  nevertheless  adiieved  the  wodi 
highest  exports  ratio  per  capita  of  population.  The  compd 
tive  strength  of  Swiss  industries  is  based  on  the  high  stao^ 
of  education,  its  large  skilled  labour  force  and  ffie  ingoiuitfi 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  technical  and  commercial  de 
partments  of  industrial  enterprises. 

Visitors  from  78  countries,  including  those  from  Asia  ii 
the  Far  East,  came  to  this  yearis  Fair  which  was  held  in  Apd 
Among  them  an  18-member  delegation  of  Japanese  wMtl 
wholenlers.  Commercial  Counsellors  of  Asian  Embassies  ■ 
Legations  in  Berne,  representatives  of  various  China  Nation 
Import  Corporations. 

Swiss  industries  are  beamed  towards  export  markets  id 


Subminiature  Transistor 
Germanium  p-n-p  alloy  type 

Typleal  earaetarlstics 

Maximum  collector  dissipation  at  40*  C  33  mW 
Frequency  cutoff  600  Kc/s 

Noise  figure  7  db 

Collector  reverse  current  (Vc  =  —  2  V)  3,5 
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LASSO 

ROPEWAYS 

LTD. 

BASLE 


S0L¥ES  YOUR  TRARSPORT  PRORUMS 


#  Ropeways  of  all  capacities  for 
heavy  material  transport 


#  Mobile  ropeways  for  temporary 
or  permanent  installation 


#  Indoor  transport 


Solothurnerstrasse  4 


Buhler  Brothers,  UzwiI,  exhibited  their  fluid-lift  convey! 
system  for  flour  and  powdery  materials,  and  large  photogra 
depicted  grain  silos  and  stores  installed  by  this  Company.  C 
same  firm  builds  a  wide  range  of  grain-milling  plant,  machin 
for  the  oil  seeds  industry,  roller  mills  for  various  industries,  die  j 
casting  machinery,  and  automatic  injection  pressure  machines  forj 
plastic  products,  which  were  exhibited  at  Basle). 

The  next  trade  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  halls  of  the 
Swiss  Industries  Fair  will  be  the  International  Congress  us! 
Exhibition  of  Laboratory  Equipment,  Scientific  Measurini 
Appliances  and  Autonuition  in  Chemist^,  and  will  take 
from  the  10th  November  to  the  15th  November,  1959. 


For  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  show  of  Swis 
mechanical  handling  equipment  was  included  at  this  Fair 
Swissair  together  with  a  number  of  firms  demonstrated  th« 
efficiency  of  air  transport  of  various  goods  ranging  from  machi 
nery  to  race  hones. 
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this  year’s  Fair  had  agaiit  on  show,  many  new  products  «( 
interest  for  Eastern  markets,  including  heavy  engineerq| 
electrical  and  electronic  goods  and  specialised  machinery. 

Sulzer  Brothen  Ltd.,  Winterthur,  who  have  recently  ceb 
brated  their  125th  anniversary,  exhibited  three  new  sizes  d 
oilfree  refrigeration  compressors  with  capacities  of  up  to  2 
million  B.Th.U/hr.  The  production  programme  of  this  Compaq 
includes  steamboilen,  diesel  engines  (including  marine  ail 
traction  engines),  pumps  and  fans,  gas  turbine  plants,  conf 
ressors  of  various  types,  air  conditioning  installations,  weavi|| 
machines  and  foundry  products,  and  the  stand  included  mai| 
exhibits  of  these  products,  and  models  of  various  installatiag 
supplied  by  Sulzer  Brothers.  At  the  stand  of  a  private  consoi 
ium  established  by  Sulzer  Brothers.  Brown  Beveri  and  C«, 
Landis  and  Gyr,  and  some  other  Swiss  firms  engaged  in  th 
building  of  an  experimental  atomic  power  station,  a  modd 
of  an  atomic  thermal  power  station,  was  exhibited. 

Brown,  Boveri  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Baden,  had  two  stands  whi^ 
demonstrated  the  very  wide  range  of  their  products,  includioj 
steam  turbines,  gas  turbines,  steam  boiler  plant,  transformen 
rectifiers,  generaton,  electronically-controlled  drives,  electrica! 
equipment  for  locomotives  and  other  transport  rolling  stock 
diesel  engines,  turbo  compressors,  thermoblocks,  frigihl.xb 
welding  equipment  and  installations;  and  many  other  product 

Landis  &  Gyr  Ltd.,  Zug,  whose  products  are  well  known  is 
the  Far  East  and  Australia,  exhibited  various  types  of  currcQ 
meters,  testing  equipment,  relays,  instrument  transfortnen 
thermostats  and  motorised  valves,  electrical  measuring  in-stnt 
ments,  automatic  heating  controls,  registering  steam,  water  an 
gas  flow  meters,  and  other  products  for  which  there  is  gro^'u^ 
demand  in  connection  with  the  industrialisation  of  the  East 

Three  divisions  of  Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works,  Buehii 
&  Co.,  Zurich,  had  separate  stands  showing  welding  electrode 
and  gas  welding  rods,  ofiice  equipment  and  machinery,  an 
plastic  (including  polyethyl  products)  respectively.  (No  machin 
tools  were  exhibited  this  year  as  this  industry  will  show  they 
goods  at  the  forthcoming  European  machine  tool  show  in  Pari 
later  this  year). 

George  Fischer  Ltd'.,  Schaffhausen,  exhibited  foundiy 
products,  fittings  and  cast  spoked  Trilex  wheels  with  demount 
able  and  interchangeable  rims  for  vehicles. 

Ebauches  Ltd.,  Neuchatel,  had  a  range  of  PNP  germaniuni 
alloy  transistors  for  general  purposes,  and  a  range  of  suhminii 
ture  PNP  germanium  alloy  transistors  for  subminiature  circuit 
on  show.  The  latest  technological  developments  lead  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  application  of  transistors. 

Swiss  Industrial  Company,  Neuhausen/Rhine  Falls,  demon¬ 
strated  their  Universal  wrapping  machine  for  bakery  articles 
biscuits,  chocalate  articles  etc.  This  machine  has  an  output  of 
2(X)  wraps  per  minute,  whereby  regular  and  irregular  shaped 
goods  can  be  wrapped  by  this  continuously  running  machine 
Special  stands  of  the  same  Company  showed  a  wide  range  d 
forklifts  and  other  mechanical  handling  equipment  for  indiu^iria! 
purposes. 


VIERSEN/RHLD. 


NANSELLA  HIBH  CAPACITY  COOKER  AND  MIXER 

_ I 


Output:  Approx.  400  kgs./hour  max.  (880  lbs.) 


I Typ«  HOC 


The  Hansalla  High  Capacity  Cooker  and 
Mixer  for  the  production  of  low  boilings 
(toffees  and  caramels)  in  unsurpassed  quality. 
The  machine  can  also  be  equipped  with  a 
Vacuum  Pump  to  allow  for  the  production  of 
high  boilings,  as  well  as  jam,  jellies,  etc.  The 
position  of  the  thermometer  being  changed 
will  also  allow  you  to  prepare  batches  of 
smaller  size. 
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^tion  in  Viet  Nam  has  become  little  short  of  farcical. 
Tbe  meeting  in  1955  was  the  first  evidence  that  the  West 
■id  the  Communist  bloc  could  get  together  and  resolve 
Hoations  that  looked  dangerous  for  all  the  world.  All  the 
|0od  work  done  by  the  British  and  Russian  delegations  to 
Oeneva  has  been  painstakin^y  undone  by  the  United 
Rates  in  capturing  &uth  Viet  Nam  for  the  “free  world." 
Ike  Vietnamese  people  are  the  sufferers,  and  if  the  fears  of 
the  Control  Commission  about  the  demarcation  line  should 
at  any  time  become  a  reality,  world  peace  could  again  be 
in  jeopardy.  The  Control  Commission’s  request  to  the  Co- 
Chairmen  (Britain  and  Russia)  to  give  the  situation  their 
afgent  consideration  should  receive  the  widest  support. 


READ 


— the  eight-page  weekly  devoted  to  world  thought, 
religion,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  social  avoirs — with 
a  special  interest  in  the  growing  cultural  unity  of  East  and 
West.  per  year — free  samfne  copies  on  request  .  .  . 

Write  to  MANAS  PU BUSHING  CO.,  Box  321 12, 
El  Sereno  Station,  Los  Angeles  32,  Calif omia,  U.S.A. 


Top  Man  in  Peking 


physical  control  by  India;  while  India  has  the  ri^t  to 
control  the  three  eastern  rivers  (Sutlej,  Beas,  and  Ravi)  and 
to  use  the  water  from  them  and  the  existing  canal  ^tem 
in  Eastern  Punjab  as  she  wishes.  But  until  link  canals  with  the 
three  western  rivers  and  storage  reservoirs  are  built  in 
Pakistan,  India  is  to  keep  supplying  water  frcMn  her  side 
to  those  areas  of  West  Pakistan  which  traditionally  drew 
water  from  the  three  eastern  rivers. 

The  stumbling  block  has  always  been  that  India  wanted 
to  canalise  the  water  for  irrigation  systems  in  Rajasthan  no 
later  than  1962,  but  by  that  time  Pakistan  would  hardly 
have  got  half  way  through  the  construction  of  link  canals. 
Where  the  World  Bank  has  come  in,  apparently,  is  in  pro¬ 
posing  to  find  the  finance  (something  like  £350  millkn)  for 
the  construction  work  in  Pakistan.  India  has  already  agreed 
to  pay  her  share  towards  the  work,  and  the  Finance 
Ministers  of  Pakistan  and  India  will  be  meeting  to  discuss 
the  relationship  between  the  amount  of  rntmey  India  is 
willing  to  pay,  and  the  still  outstanding  partition  ^bts  owed 
to  India  by  Pakistan.  India  still  has  misgivings  about  timing, 
and  the  size  of  the  project  to  be  undertaken  in  Pakistan, 
but  Mr.  Black  has  apparently  convinced  Delhi  that  the  only 
alternative  is  continu^  friction  between  the  two  countries 
over  the  distribution  of  water,  which  from  any  point  of 
view  is  undesirable.  Furthermore,  Eugene  Black  had  made 
it  clear  that  this  was  positively  the  last  attempt  by  the 
World  Bank  to  help  resolve  the  dispute. 

The  main  hurdle  has  still  to  be  overcome:  securing  the 
money.  Britain  has  been  approached  for  something  like  £35 
million,  and  other  Commonwealth  coimtries  are  doubtless 
on  Mr.  Black’s  list.  America  is  expected  to  finance  a  good 
share  of  the  project.  Whatever  happens,  everyone  will  wel¬ 
come  an  end  to  the  dispute,  which  may  be  the  first  step  in 
improved  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan. 


The  hierarchy  of  Ommunist  China  has  scarcely  changed 
since  the  present  Government  came  to  power;  there 
have  been  few  sackings  and  relegations.  It  is  as  good 
an  example  of  collective  leadership  as  could  be  found.  The 
alection  of  Liu  Shao-chi  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Qiinese 
feople’s  Republic,  the  post  vacated  by  Mao  Tse-tung,  will 
mean  no  change  in  the  governing  of  the  country.  Liu  will 
carry  on  the  pattern  set  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mao. 
Indeed  he  has  been  too  closely  identified  with  Mao’s  ideas 
and  methods  for  anyone  to  expect  a  different  approach. 
For  ten  years  he  has  been  Mao  Tse-tung’s  right-hand  man, 
the  rigid,  austere  theorist,  so  much  the  opposite  of  Chou 
En-lai,  the  man  of  the  world  diplomatist.  It  is  said  that  he, 
like  Mao,  has  no  great  regard  for  the  Russian  brand  of 
Communism,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  both  of  them 
to  achieve  China’s  economic  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dramatic  leap  forward 
in  agriculture,  industrialisation,  and  industrial  output  owed 
its  original  inspiration  chiefly  to  these  two  men,  and  the 
letting  up  of  the  system  of  communes  and  the  confidrace 
in  their  success  stemmed  largely  from  the  tight  organisa¬ 
tional  groundwork  laid  by  Liu  Shao-chi.  When  Mao 
unounced  last  December  that  he  intended  to  vacate  the 
Chairman’s  seat,  it  became  a  matter  for  speculation  who 
would  succeed,  but  those  who  knew  China  well  were  in  no 
doubt  that  Mao  would  choose  his  successor  as  near  in  his 
own  party  image  as  possible,  liu  fits  that  qualification  as 
veil  as  anyone  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  Qiinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Mao  still  holds  undisputed  authority  over  the 
Peking  leadership,  and  he  has  no  challengers  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Although  IJu  is  now  Head  of  State,  he  is  still  second 
man  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 


Troubled  Waters 


Shan  Settlement 


UNDER  the  intelligent  and  able  mediation  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Black,  the  long-standing  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  over  the  distribution  of  the  Indus  canal 
waters  has  been  recognised  by  both  countries  as  being  a 
problem  of  engineering  and  finance  rather  than  politics.  It 
was  the  Kashmir  issue  that  brought  the  waters  question  into 
the  realm  of  politics.  The  basis  of  the  plan  vliich  Mr.  Black 
and  the  World  Bank  have  in  mind  was  partially  agreed 
more  than  three  years  ago.  Pakistan  is  to  be  allocated  the 
three  western  rivers,  whose  headwaters  are  not  subject  to 


The  voluntary  surrender  of  their  hereditary  rights  by 
the  Sawbwas,  rulers  of  the  Shan  States,  has  brought 
Burma  one  more  step  along  the  road  of  internal  strength 
and  unity.  Their  position  has  been  anachronistic  in  the 
context  of  Burmese  independence,  but  although  it  was 
agreed  some  time  ago  that  they  should  be  pensioned  off  in 
the  same  way  as  the  maharajahs  in  India,  there  seemed 
no  way  of  d^g  it  without  creating  a  political  problem  in 
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the  Shan  areas.  The  Sawbwas  have  held  more  sway  in  the 
Shan  areas  since  Burmese  independence  than  the  Shan 
State  Government,  but  it  can  be  said  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  never  taken  up  strong  positions  against  the 
authority  of  the  Rangoon  Government,  although  they  have 
often  been  the  rallying  point  for  all  those  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  Shan  independence  from  Burma.  This  problem 
has  in  the  past  loomed  larger  than  it  ought  to  have  done, 
for  the  factions  that  demanded  it  were  comparatively  small 
if  extremely  vocal.  The  present  Government  under  General 
Ne  Win,  having  apparently  no  political  axe  to  grind,  has 
been  a  little  tougher  in  its  approach  to  the  problem.  As  it 
turns  out  matters  have  been  settled  very  amicably.  The 
Rangoon  Government  is  to  pay  over  25m.  kyats  (nearly 
£2m.)  in  pensions  to  the  thirty-four  Sawbwas. 

There  still  remains  the  question  of  political  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  Shan  areas  in  the  State  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments.  This  has  been  something  of  a  contentious  point  in 
previous  negotiations  about  the  ending  of  the  Sawbwas’  rule. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  why  many  of  the  former  Shan 
rulers  themselves  should  not  now  enter  politics  as  represent¬ 
ative  of  their  own  particular  race.  Some  of  them  are  highly 
educated,  and  they  know  the  special  problems  of  their  own 
region.  TTiis  would  also  give  confidence  to  the  Shan  peoples 
that  their  interests  were  being  safeguarded  by  those  that 
they  trust.  Formerly,  politicians  in  Rangoon  would  have 
looked  askance  at  the  rulers  representing  the  area  in 
parliament,  but  now  that  they  have  been  pensioned  off, 
they  can  have  no  further  cause  for  complaint.  Of  course, 
political  representation  now  depends  on  whether  the  Prime 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Minister  can  see  his  way  clear  to  ending  his  own  “oi» 
man”  rule,  and  moving  towards  elections. 

Commonwealth  Support 

PRIME  Minister  Macmillan  at  a  reception  given  ii 
his  honour  during  his  visit  to  the  US,  is  said  to  havt 
remarked  jocularly:  “In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  tht 
summit  talks,  I  shall  have  to  request  the  Queen  to  evacuah 
the  British  people  to  the  Commonwealth.”  That  this  con¬ 
versational  bon  mot  should  have  been  taken  literally  by  somi 
Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth  is  as  amusing  as  it  a 
significant.  It  was  seriously  pointed  out  that,  if  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  was  thinking  of  India  or  Pakistan,  these  countria 
were  already  over-populated  and  that  surely  Asian  countrid 
could  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  East-West  tension  created 
through  no  fault  of  theirs.  That,  should  such  a  situation  arista 
it  would  in  any  case  be  too  late  to  evacuate  anyone,  and 
that,  moreover,  hardly  any  spot  on  earth  would  be  safe  frod 
inter-continental  missiles,  was  not  even  mentioned.  However, 
the  occasion  elicited  expression  of  considerable  Commos^ 
wealth  support  for  Mr.  Macmilan’s  initiative  to  settle  dispute! 
with  the  USSR  by  negotiation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Russia  could  herald 
an  era  of  better  understanding  between  the  opposing  power 
blocs  and  eventually  remove  the  threat  of  war.  It  would 
certainly  improve  the  security  of  the  UK  and  increase  iti 
status  in  international  affairs.  Altogether,  Mr.  Macmillao't 
success  would  strengthen  Britain’s  influential  key  position  ii 
the  Commonwealth. 


MALAYA’S  CA%  AGAINST 
COMMUNISTS 

Sir. — ^At  one  point  only  do  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  your  Kuala  Lumpur 
Correspondent  and  that  is  when  he  writes 
(in  your  May  issue):  “Many  questions 
remain  unanswered  in  the  Federation’s 
White  Paper.”  First,  and  most  funda¬ 
mental,  among  these  is  that  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  “captured  document”  on 
which  it  is  based.  If  there  were  such  a 
document,  surely  the  Alliance  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  much  to  gain,  and  little 
to  lose,  by  exhibiting  it,  or  at  least  a 
photostat  copy  of  it.  In  the  absence  of 
such  evidence,  I  hnd  it  impossible  to 
accept  the  l^ite  Paper,  of  which  the 
irfiraseology  has  a  familiar  ring — that  of 
the  British  Psychological  Warfare  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  of  which  the  purpose  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  “legalisation”  of 
the  arrest  of  some  hundreds  of  active 
political  workers  who  might  influence 
elections  in  an  undesired  direction,  the 
cancellation  of  the  registration  of  several 
more  militant  trade  unions,  and  the  pass¬ 
age  of  a  law  severely  restricting  the  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  unions  “to  prevent  them 
from  being  used  for  political  purposes.” 
A  further,  very  ugly,  feature  of  the  White 
Paper  is  that  it  is  patently  anti-Chinese,  as 


exposed,  perhaps  unwittingly,  by  your 
Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent.  It  is  not 
surprising,  in  the  circumstances,  that  the 
afithors  of  this  White  Paper  have  been 
praised  by  The  Rubber  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  its  General  Meeting  on  May  8, 
though  rather  surprising  that  they  should 
have  been  praised  for  the  maintenance  of 
“racial  harmony,”! 

Yours  etc. 

EDGAR  P.  YOUNG. 
75  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 

London,  W.l, 


TWO  CULTURES  AND  THREE 
MENACES 

Sir. — In  the  1959  Rede  Lecture,  “The 
Two  Cultures  and  the  Scientific  Revo¬ 
lution,”  delivered  at  Cambri(^e  on  May 
7th.  Sir  Charles  Snow,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  adds  his  strong  plea  to  the 
growing  demands  in  the  West  for  giving 
generous  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  His  arguments,  more  cogently 
than  any  other  semi-official  source  I  have 
seen,  urge  the  importance  of  such  policies 
as  a  measure  of  self-interest  to  the  west, 
and  certainly  deserve  much  better 
publicity  than  they  have  received  in  the 
press  so  far. 

According  to  Sir  Charles,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  whole  western  society 


is  being  increasingly  "split  into  two  polii 
groups,  with  literary  intellecuals  at  OM 
pole,  scientists  at  the  other.  With  thk 
“divided  culture,”  the  West  finds  it  hard 
to  grasp  just  how  big  and  how  fast  the 
underdeveloped  countries  must  be  traoi- 
formed,  as  “the  only  way  out  throu|l 
the  three  menaces  which  stand  in  oui 
way — H-bomb  war,  over-population,  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.'’  He 
adds  the  comment,  “This  is  one  situatioa 
where  the  worst  crime  is  innocence.” 

Sir  Charles  believes  that  the  transform¬ 
ation  through  a  scientific  revolution  cu 
be  brought  about  within  20  years,  with 
the  West  helping  generously  with  capital 
and  with  trained  scientists  and  techno¬ 
logists  who  should  be  prepared  to  spoid 
as  much  as  ten  years  of  their  lives  ia 
foreign  countries.  The  lecturer  showed  i 
great  appreciation  of  Chinese  successes 
in  training  their  scientists  in  the  brief  tn 
ears  of  the  Communist  regime  and  U 
eing  already  so  far  along  the  road  to 
industrialisation. 

It  was  refreshing  to  hear  Sir  Charles 
insist  that  the  disparity  between  rich  and 

Soor  nations  “can’t  and  won’t  last.”  In 
is  pungent  way  he  declared:  “It’s  juif 
not  on.’’  I  hope  your  journal  watches 
for  the  publication  of  this  lecture  in  book 
form,  giving  its  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
full  treatment. 

Yours  etc. 

N.  C.  STEWART. 

Cambridge. 
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WOOLSlCAPE.  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 
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CASHMERE.  MOHAIR. 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 
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TENDERS 

1.  lil’li 

The  Office  of  the  India  Supply 
Mission,  2S36.  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.  Washington  8.D.C.  United 
States  of  America,  invites  tenders 
for  the  following; 

(a)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  SESl. 
For  the  supply  of  132  KV  and 
25  KV  Instrument  Transformers 
for  25  KV  Single  Phase  Power 
supply  to  Railway  required  by 
Damodar  Valley  Corporation. 

(b)  Teqder  Enquiry  No.  SE52. 
For  the  supply  of  Power,  Control 
and  Lighting  Cables  for  Railway 
Electrif^tion  required  by  Damo- 
dar  Valley  Corporation. 
Specifications  etc.  regarding  the 

above  enquiries  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  Coordination 
Branch,  India  Store  Department, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  W.3.  at  a 
cost  of  (a)  £3  11?.  6d.  per  tender 
Set  (b)  £3  lls.  6d.  per  tender  Set. 
Tenders  are  to  be  returned  direct  to 
India  Supply  Mission,  2536,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue,  N.W.  Washington, 
8.D.C.  so  as  to  reach  them  by 

(a)  30.6.59  (b)  25.6.59. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  en¬ 
quiries  can  be  seen  at  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Buildings, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  W.3. 
under  the  following  references  (a) 
S.3050/59/NSC/ENG.2.  (b)  S.3051/ 
59/NSC/ENG.2. 


The  office  of  the  Madras  Port 
Trust,  Madras,  India,  invites  tenders 
for  the  following: 

(a)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  2190/59/ 

EP/5. 

For  the  supply  of  3  Nos.  Diesel 
Engine  Driven  Operator  Portable 
Welding  Sets  with  an  output  of  20 
to  400  amps. 

(b)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  2190/59/ 

EP/5. 

For  the  supply  of  2  Nos.  Universal 
Milling  Machines,  Table  size  54in. 
X  12in.  Traverses  : —  30in.  long  x 
13  in.  cross  x  18  in.  vert. 

(c)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  3645/59 

/EP/4. 

For  the  supply  of  a  Portable  Diesel 
Driven  Air  Compressor  300/350  cu. 
ft./min.  at  100  pjs.i. 

Specifications,  drawing  etc.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  tender  enquiries 

can  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
Deputy  Chief  Accounts  Officer,  (En- 
gineenng)  Chief  Engineer’s  Office. 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras  1,  Indiai 
on  payment  of  (a)  13s.  6d.  per  tender 
set,  (b)  £1.  Is  Od.  per  tender  set,  (c) 
7s.  6d.  per  tender  set  and  will  not  be 
refunded. 

Tenders  are  to  be  returned  direct 
to  the  Chief  Engineer  ("C”  Ware¬ 
house),  Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras, 
India  so  as  to  reach  him  by  (a) 
22.7.59  (b)  29.7.59  (c)  7.7.59. 


Specimen  Copy  of  the  above  en¬ 
quiries  can  be  seen  at  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Buildings, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton  W.3.  under 
the  following  references: — 

(a)  S  3143/59/NSC/ENG.2 

(b)  S  3144/59/NSC/ENG.2 

(c)  S  3172/59/NSC/ENG.2 


The  office  of  the  Madras  Port 
Trust,  Madras,  India,  invites  tenders 
for  the  following: — 

(a)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  16/E.PJ/ 
26657/59. 

For  the  Supply  of  3  Nos.  9in. 
Centre  Lathes. 

(b)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  16/Ef  ,3/ 
26437/59, 

For  the  Supply  of  3  Nos.  bin. 
Centre  Lathes. 

(c)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  16/E.P.3(m) 
26961/59. 

For  the  Supply  of  One  Electric 
Motor  driven  Capstan  Lathe. 

(d)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  16/E.P3/ 
25483/59. 

For  the  Supply  of  One  Motor 
driven  Heavy  duty  12in.  Predsioa 
Lathe. 

(e)  Tender  Enquiry  No.  16/E.P.3(m) 
/26960/59. 

For  the  Supply  of  2  Nos.  Electric 
Motor  driven  14in.  Heavy  duty 
Lathes. 

Specifications,  drawing  etc.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  tender  enquiries 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
Deputy  Chief  Accounts  Officer, 
(Engineering)  Chief  Engineer’s 
Office,  Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras  1, 
India,  on  payment  of  (a)  £1  28.  6d. 
per  tender  set  (b)  4s.  6d.  per  tender 
set  (c)  6s.  per  tender  set  (d)  10s.  6d. 
per  tender  set  (e)  15s.  per  tender  set 
Tenders  are  to  be  returned  direct 
to  the  Chief  Engineer  (“C”  Ware¬ 
house),  Madras,  Port  Trust,  Madras, 
India,  so  as  to  reach  him  by  (a) 

22.6.59.  (b)  29.6.59.  (c)  3.7.59  (d) 

15.6.59.  (e)  8.7.59. 

Specimen  Copy  of  the  above  en¬ 
quiries  can  be  seen  at  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  W,3  under 
the  following  references: — 

(a)  S3007/59/NSC/ENG.2 

(b)  S3004/59/NSC/ENG.2 

(c)  S3006/59/NSC/ENG.2 

(d)  S3008/59/NSC/ENG.2 

(e)  S3005/59;NSC/ENG2 


The  High  Commission  of  India, 
The  Director-General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3.  announces  that  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Controller,  Calcutta  is  inviting 
the  following  tenders: 

Tender  No.  DJJF./13A/9 
7053  long  tons  M.S.  angles, 
squares.  Flats,  Tees,  Channels, 
Joists.  Tenders,  which  are  to  be 
submitted  on  forms  obtainable 


free  from  above  office,  are  return¬ 
able  in  Calcutta  by  10.30  a.m.  on 
12th  MAY,  1959. 

Tender  No.  D.LJ'./13B/iO  i 

9739  long  tons  of  Steel  sheets,  J 
angles.  Joists,  Ounne^  Flats,  ! 
Rounds  etc.  Tenders,  which  are  to  i 
be  submitted  on  forms  obtainable  J 
free  from  this  office,  are  return-  .j 

able  in  Calcutta  by  10.30  a.m.  on  .< 
29th  MAY,  1959.  '  ; 

Tender  No.  DLF/13B/11 

3938  long  tons  of  TINPLATE.  ^ 
Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submit-  ■ 
ted  on  forms  obtainable  free  from  i 
above  office,  are  returnable  in  Cal- 
cutta  by  10.30  a.m.  on  5th  JUNE,  J 
1959. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13B/12 
6236  long  tons  of  Sl'EEL 
STRIPS.  Tenders,  which  are  to  be 
submitted  on  forms  obtainable  .i 
free  from  above  office,  are  return-  ■ 
able  in  Calcutta  by  10.30  a.m.  on 
10th  JUNE,  1959. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13B/13 
For  5672  long  tons  of  Steel  Wires, 
Ekctrical  Steel  Sheets  and  Tin¬ 
plate  Waste-Waste.  Tenders,  which 
are  to  be  submitted  on  forms  ob-  - 
tainable  free  from  the  above  office, 
are  returnable  in  Calcutta  by 
10.30  a..m  on  16th  JUNE,  1959. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13B/14 
For  4175  loi^  tons  of  TINPLATE. 
Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submitted 
on  forms  obtainable  free  from  the 
above  office,  are  returnable  in 
Calcutta  by  10.30  a.m.  on  24th 

’  JUNE,  1959.  j 

Tender  No.  DLF/13A/15 
7,900  long  tons  of  steel  plates,  j 
Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submitted 
on  forms  obtainable  free  from  i 
above  office,  are  returnable  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  10.30  a.m.  on  2nd  JULY, 
1959. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13B/16 

5,100  long  tons  of  STEEL  STRIPS. 
Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  on  forms  obtainable  free  from 
above  office,  are  returnable  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  10.30  a.m.  on  8th  JULY, 
1959. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13A/17 
For  8234  long  tons  of  M.S.  Angles, 
Rounds,  l^ts.  Beams  and 
Channels.  Tenders,  which  are  to 
be  submitted  on  forms  obtainable 
free  from  the  above  office,  are  re¬ 
turnable  in  Calcutta  by  10.30  a.m. 
on  14th  JULY,  1959. 

Tender  No.  DLF/13A/18 
For  6405  loi^  tons  of  steel  plates. 
Tenders  which  are  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  on  forms  obtainable  free  from 
the  above  office,  are  returnable  in 
Calcutta  by  10.30  a.m.  on  22nd 
JULY,  1959 


^  I  plants  -  St«am  turbinas  -  High-pratsur*  pipa  linas  • 

)  Ihmps  and  Fans  -  Turbo  and  piston>typa  compratsors 
jjbfrigarating  plants  -  Air  conditioning  installations  - 
;|Waaving  machinas  -  Foundry  products 

Saber  Brothers  have  sales  organisations  in  most 
’Countries  of  the  world 

]Llzer  brothers  limited 

WINTERTHUR,  SWITZERLAND 


Turbocharged  Two-Stroke 

Marine  Diesel  Engines 


up  to  24,000  B  H  P., 
for  tankers  freighters  and 
passenger  vessels 


between  a  quarter-mile  and  twonmiles 
each.  These  installations  enable  the  trans¬ 
port  of  the  total  requirements  of  cut- 
bamboo  for  the  papermills  from  the 
hilly  jungle.  Bambcra  bundles  in  lengths 
of  over  21  feet,  each  about  1 101b.,  are 
loaded  by  two  men  on  the  rope,  and  the 
ropeway  itself  goes  along  trees  oiTwhich*' 
brackets  holding  the  guide  pulleys  are 
fixed.  Loading  can  be  carried  out  at  any 
point  along  the  line  without  interrupting 
the  transport  whilst  loading.  At  the  end 
of  the  line  the  bundles  are  taken  off  by 
two  men  and  piled  on  the  stacks.  Un¬ 
skilled  labour,  after 
short  instructions,  be¬ 
came  familiar  with 
the  running  of  the 
installations.  The 
setting  up  of  rope¬ 
ways  is  carried  out 
by  one  foreman  and 
three  unskilled ' 

helpers  within  a  few 
days. 

At  the  recent 
Swiss  Industries  Fair, 
Lasso  Ropeways  Ltd. 
exhibited  models  of  a 
wide  range  of  aerial 
ropeways  and  cable- 
ways  as  well  as  the 
Lasso  Elevator  instal¬ 
lation  suitable  for 
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Swiss  Ropeways  in 
East  Pakistan 

Following  good  results  achieved  with 
the  trial  installation  of  one-mile  ropeway 
for  the  transport  of  bamboo  from  the 
hilly  jxmgles  in  East  Pakistan  to  the 
Kamaphuli  Paper  Mills  supplied  by 
Lasso  Ropeways  Ltd.,  Basle,  in  19SS, 
further  Lasso  installatons  were  erected  by 
these  papermills.  At  present  they  have 
total  of  24  ropeways  of  different  lengths 
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transport  of  goods  in  parcels  of  20  Ai 
to  1,000  lb.  in  factories  and  stores.  Thfc 
installation,  working  on  a  circular  cyA 
basis,  can  serve  buildings  of  3  flo^ 
and  the  transport  of  goods  is  carri4 
out  in  horizontal  and  vertical  directiai( 
offering  advantages  as  against  convMi 
tional  'heavy  lifts  previously  used  ii 
similar  conditions. 
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DERBY  &  CO.  LTD. 

11>12  St.  S  w  i  t  h  i  n  *  *  L  a  n  •  ,  London,  E.C.4 

T*l:  MIN  S2n  (20  Unti)  T«Im;  LONDON  223S7,  223SS  and  223Sy  Crams:  PLATIVET,  LONDON 

Hambart  af  tha  Landan  Hatal  Exchanga 

Specialists  in 

\  WOLFRAM  SCHEELITE 

CHROME  MANGANESE 

MOLYBDENITE  BERYL 

TANTALITE  ILMENItE 

COLUMBITE  RUTILE 

LEAD  ZINC  TIN 

COPPER  ETC. 

U.K.  Branch  Office:  SHEFFIELD 


Other  Offices 
NEW  YORK 


JOHANNESBURG 


SALISBURY  (Rhodesia) 

ADELAIDE  SYDNEY 


Z  U  G  (Switzarlan 
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Sup  Discharging  Installation  in  Japan.  Capacity  140  tons/h  of  Grain 


■i)  wMUHLER  BROTHERS  Uiwil/Switi«rland 


New  Ways 
of  Ship- 
Discharging 

FOR  BULK  HANDLING  WITH 
BUHLER  SHIP  CHAIN 
CONVEYOR  TYPE  SKT 

Incraas*  of  unloading  capacity  without 
additional  crano  installation 

Easy  manipulation 
Littio  powar  consumption 
Hygianic  dustfraa  working 
Favourabla  prica 

For  bargas  and  saa-going  vassals 
Capacitias  75  up  to  1000  tons/h 

REPRfSENTATIVES  in 

CEYLON.  INDIA,  IRAN,  IRAQ. 
JAPAN,  KOREA,  MALAYA, 
PAKISTAN.  PHILIPPINES.  THAILAND 
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lbs.  and  smaller  or  larger  capacity  buckil 
are  available  for  very  heavy  or  li* 
materials. 

In  addition  to  the  range  of  bucket  siia; 
other  equipments  which  can  be  fitted  to 
the  Merton  Frontloader  include  a  boB- 
dozer  blade  and  crane  and  fork  lift 
attachments.  A  130  cJjn.  Holman  Co» 
pressor  can  be  installed  within  the  whed~ 
base. 


MERTON  FRONTLOAM^R  59 

Merton  Engineering  Company  Ltd., 
Feltham,  pioneers  of  “overloading”  and 
“two-way  loading,"  have  added  to  their 
range  an  entirely  new  front-end  shovel, 
the  Merton  FronUoader  59. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  Merton  Front- 
loader  is  the  location  of  the  driver’s  cab 
at  the  very  front  of  the  machine,  and 
considerable  advantages  are  thereby 
gained.  The  driver  has  360°  all-round 
visibility  and,  what  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  a  completely  unobstructed  view  of 
the  bucket  and  the  ground  to  his  front 
He  can  see  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bucket 
as  it  approaches  the  work  and  can  con¬ 
sequently  exercise  complete  control,  both 
in  digging  to  an  accurate  level  and  in 
obtaining  a  maximum  load  of  material. 

The  designers  of  the  Merton  Front- 
loader  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
maintenance  requirements.  All  points  re¬ 
quiring  daily,  weekly  or  periodic  attention 


are  immediately  accessible  and,  should 
major  engine  or  hydraulic  repairs  become 
necessary,  one  man  can,  in  five  minutes, 
remove  all  the  necessary  covers  and 
exterior  sheeting  by  hand.  The  hydraulic 
pump  is  readily  accessible  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  disturbing  the  radiator. 

The  standard  bucket  covers  the  full 
width  over  the  front  wheels  and  is  of 
1  cu.  yd.  capacity.  The  payload  is  2,800 


HICKSONS 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATING 
CO.  (GR.)  LTD. 

CastMord  Yoriohln 

offer  a  complete  timber  treatment  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  mining  industry: 

(1)  Vacuum/pressure  impregiution  plant 

(2)  “Tanalith”  C  preservative  against 
fungal  and  insect  attack 

(3)  “Pyrolith”  flame  retardant  preserva¬ 
tive 

(4)  Technical  know-how 
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BESCO  ALL-STEEL  TREADLE  GUILLOTINE 


raquired,  give  economical,  clean  and  accurate 
catting. 

Two  wide  machines  to  cut 

72  in.  wide  x  18  S.W.Q.  mild  steel 
98  in.  wide  x  20  S.W.Q.  mild  steel 
complete  this  versatile  range  of  treadle  guillotines 

TTie  36  In.  and  48  In.  x  16  S.W.G. 
machinet  can  be  supplied  for  motor  drive 

■slurs  of  Bomo  Shoot  Motal  Working  Maohinory  and  Proooot 


Roaistered  Deaicn  No.  8S9518 


hJ^Sdwardt  Ltd 


Agoiits  for  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Slalaya,  Bombay, 
EDWARDS  HOUSE,  359-3<l  EUSTON  RD.,  LONDON,  N.W.I.  ENG.  Karaohi,  Rangoon,  Singaporo.  WILLIAM  JACKS  A  CO.  LTD. 
Idekon*:  EUSton  4MI  (7  llim)  3771  (4  linos)  Tolooroim:  SoKotools  Norwotf  Loodoo  Philippinos,  Manilla.  MACHINERY  ENCINEERINC  SUPPLIES  INC. 
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UMIVERSAL 

Type  HSU 


Average  output  200  wraps  per  minute 
New,  continuously  running  machine  for  regular  end 
irregular  shaped  goods,  such  as  bakery  articles, 
biscuits,  chocolate  articles,  ice-cream,  film  rolls, 
ball  baarings,  etc. 

Single  wrap  of  heat-sealable  cellulose  film,  heat- 
sealable  paper  backed  aluminium  foil  and  other 
suitable  materials.  Different  folding  styles.  Quick 
change-over  from  one  piece  or  shape  to  another. 


surprising  that  since  1950  over  60  units 
have  been  installed  in  about  IS  harbour 
plants  of  Japan,  serving  for  the  unloading 
of  grain,  soya  beans  and  coal.  The  peak 
capacity  of  each  df  these  units  varies 
between  100  and  ISOt/h. 

The  illustration  shows  a  typical  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  Ship  Chain  Conveyor  in  Japan: 
a  fixed  crane  unloading  plant  for  grain.  A 
crane  of  light  construction,  if  necessary 
also  suitable  for  handling  general  cargo. 
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bags,  etc.,  is  sufficient  for  carrying  tk 
unloading  unit  together  with  the  conmcl. 
ing  telescopic  tube.  With  a  peak  capadif 
of  120  t/h  the  material  is  di^arged  froa 
the  barges  and  through  the  attached  tel» 
copic  tube  is  brought  to  the  statiooiq 
Ship  Chain  Conveyor  outside  the  buildai 
which  lifts  the  material  up  to  the  Ditti 
buting  Conveying  system  on  the  roof  d 
the  warehouse  for  transmission. 


BRITISH  INSTRUMENTS 
The  industrialisation  of  Asian  countfa 
and  the  increasing  number  of  scienilt 
and  technological  institutes  in  that  am 
lead  to  a  growing  demand  for  sciendfc 
instruments.  British  Instruments,  Dirttl- 
ory  and  Buyers’  Guide  (published  b; 
United  Science  Press  Ltd.,  London,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Scientific  InstnnaM 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  Grai 
Britain,  600  pp.,  price  2  gns.),  wlud 
covers  scientific  and  industrial  instrum^ 
tation  for  research  and  production  ■ 
various  fields  is,  in  fact,  more  than  a  trade 
directory.  It  contains  valuable  informatki 
on  associations  allied  to  the  instruaM 
industry  and  British  Standard  Specifica¬ 
tions.  Also  included  are  comprehenan 
lists  of  consultants  and  engineers  fat 
instrumentation  schemes,  manufactoHi 
of  prototypes  and  small  batches,  inatta- 
ments  and  components  with  nuu» 
facturers’  names,  and  addresses  of  maa- 
facturers  and  their  overseas  agents. 


to  the  laboratory  departments  have  taken 
place,  together  with  a  rationalisation  and 
extension  of  the  research  facilities,  all  of 
which  would  greatly  iiKrease  the  overall 
manufacturing  facilities  of  this  company. 
The  layout  of  the  factory  guarantees  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  production,  and 
very  modern  equipment  has  been  installed 
in  the  new  plant.  Switchgear,  cables  and 
dectrical  auxiliaries  have  been  supiffied 
by  Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd.,  while 
machine  tools  were  purchased  from 
Drummond-Asquith  (Sales)  Ltd.  (horizon¬ 
tal  boring  machines),  from  Fielding  and 
Platt  Ltd.  (Presses),  and  from  George 
Richards  and  Co.  Ltd.,  (vertical  boring 
machines). 


MECHANICAL  SHIP-UNLOADING 
PLANTS  IN  JAPAN 

The  rationalisation  of  Bulk  Handling  in 
harbours,  i.e.  faster  unloading  of  ships 
and  consequently  less  days  of  demurrage, 
are  factors  which  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  aimed  at  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  world. 

Shipments  of  bulk  goods  in  bags  have 
been  out  of  date  for  a  long  time,  now¬ 
adays  such  materials  are  shipped  in  bulk 
which  is  the  reason  why  Buhler  Brothers 
of  Uzwil,  Switzerland,  have  created  their 
ship  discharger  enabling  a  fast  and  simile 
unloading. 

The  Buhler  Ship  Chain  Conveyor  (SKT) 
perfectly  suits  this  purpose  and  it  is  not 


The  crew  comes  on  the  Job  at  0700  hours  and  goes  off  at  1500  hours.  Three  shifts  drilling  twenty* 
four  hours  a  day  and  It  may  be  another  two  miles  to  go  down  yet.  That’ll  be  three  months 
before  they  hit  what  they  are  looking  for— If  they  don’t  run  Into  trouble— and  if  W»  there. 

This  Is  one  of  the  tough  areas  for  oil,  and  there  are  many  of  them. 
Jungle,  swamp  or  maybe  both.  Tetuis  of  rough  and  dlfllcnlt  going  for 
surveyors,  geologists  and  all  the  others  who  must  decide  where  beet  to 
probe  the  earth.  Roads  to  be  cut,  sites  cleared,  hundreds  of  tons  of  equipment  to  be  dragged  In 
—and  a  very  long  shot  If  they  do  hit  oil  after  all.  This  Is  the  eighth  time  already  that  they 
have  built  their  derrick  and  set  up  their  massive  pumps  and  draw-works,  so  far  without  reward. 
In  Nigeria  It  cost  £27,000,000  before  the  first  oil  went  Into  the  tankers. 


e  e  e  it’s  ci  demanding  business  OZXe 


•hell  international  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  ST.  HELEN’S  COURT  •  LONDON  B.C.3 


6th  to  20th 


EASTERN  WORLD.  JUNE,  190 


Products  of  tho  enginooring  and  metallurgical  industry,  raw  materiak 
and  sami-products  ralated  to  these  industrial  sectors,  and  somi 
products  of  the  engineering  industry  of  a  consumer  character,  wl 
be  displayed. 

The  Fair  will  consist  both  of  individual  exhibits  and  of  collectivij 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR  IN  RRNO 


^  Multi -spindle  BAR  and  CHUCKING  automatics 


lASTERN  WORLD,  JUNE,  1959 


Here’s  the  kind  of  output  you  could  oxpoet  from 

[  the  most  productive  70  sg.  ft.  iu  your  factory 


In  fiKtory  space  utilisation  there  are  few  metal¬ 
working  machinrat  rivalling  the  multi-spindle  automatic 
lathe.  Faster,  more  continuous  production,  and  the 

reduced  effect  o£  standing  charges,  result  in  vastly 
reduced  job  costs,  and  therefore  more  competitive  pric¬ 
ing.  And  competitive  pricing  keeps  you  in  business. 

Compare  your  production  times  with  the  examples 
shown  here.  If  they  are  slower,  let's  help  you  to  make 
them  faster  —  and  stay  in  business. 


fooled  with  Wimet-ojcouuef 


L’. 


Projects  like  this 
call  for  1C  plant  and  experience 


International  Combustion  (Export)  Limited  are  to  equip  the  new 
Buenos  Aires  Power  Station  with  five  120MW  reheat  boiler  units, 
together  with  complete  fuel  and  ash-handling  plant. 

This  is  further  indication  of  the  confidence  in  IC  equipment  installed 
throughout  the  world  to  meet  the  requirements  both  of  large  central 
electricity  generation  and  the  specialised  applications  of  industries 
of  all  types. 

International  Combustion  (Export)  Limited,  who  are  jointly  responsi¬ 
ble  with  the  British  Thomson-Houston  Export  Company  Ltd.  for  the 
Buenos  Aires  project,  supply  complete  boiler  installations  with  their 
own  highly  developed  combustion  equipment  for  all  types  of  firing. 


Five  reheat  boilers  each  with 
an  evaporation  capacity  of  360 
tonnes  to  operate  at  — 

Steam  pressure  126.5  Kg/cm* 
Steam  temperature  564°C 

Reheat  temperature  S46°C 

Feed  temperature  225°C 

Fuel...Coal,  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 


INTERNATIONAL  COM 


ION  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 


NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACE,  LONDON  •  WORKS:  DERBY 


MELLOR-GOODWIN  SOC.  ANON,  COM.  PASEO  COLON  221,  BUENOS  AIRES 


Printed  by  H.  G.  Lbatu  Lid.,  Central  Prlntlnc  Praw,  Alexandra  Street,  Southend-on-Sea,  Eaecx,  England.  Phone  40m/i. 
for  the  publlshera,  Eabtern  Would,  58,  Paddington  Street,  London,  W.l. 


Production  Jig  Borers 


Economical  for  Job  work  and  sarlas  production. 
Aaaambly  of  components  without  adjustment 

thanks  to  the  high  geometric  and  position  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  bores. 

Interchangeability  of  the  workpieces  machined 
in  a  speedy  production  rhythm. 

Coordinate  location  by  means  of  end  rods  or 
opticai  measuring  instruments. 

Positioning  Equipment  now  aiso  avaiiabie. 


I’riiitrii  hy  H.  <i.  I.KATKS  LTD.,  Central  Priiitiuic  Pre!<s.  Alexandra  Street,  Southend-on-Sea.  E-tHex.  Knirland.  Phone  4<)271  2 
for  the  piihlishers,  EASTERN  WORU),  58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W.l. 


Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works  Buehrle  &.  Co. 

Zurich- Oerl  ikon/ Switzerland 


OERLIKON 


HAWKER 

SIDDELEY 

INDUSTRIES 


BRUSH  synchronous  induction  motoi 
from  1  H.P.  upwards.  A.C.  alternatoi 
(externally  regulated),  from  1  kV 
upwards.  Self-regulating  alternatoi 
from  1  to  4,000  kVA. 


CLARK  gas  combustion  turbines,  de¬ 
veloping  outputs  of  8,700  and  9,300 
B.H.P.  These  units  will  operate  on 
almost  all  liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  and 
are  suitable  for  electric  generation, 
pumping,  compressors,  marine  propul¬ 
sion,  etc. 


MIRRLEES,  NATIONAL.  McLAREN 
and  PETTER  diesel  generating  sets, 
from  1  to  2,900  kW  (4,128  B.H.P.). 
Marine  propulsion  and  auxiliaries  up  to 
4,340  S.H.P.  Dual  fuel  engines  62  to 
2,480  B.H.P.  Air-cooled  diesels  I  to 
104  B.H.P. 


Illustrated  an  1 1  panel,  metal-clad,  air 
insulated,  oil  circuit  breaker  unit  type 
switchboard,  100  MVA;  II  kV.  A  wide 
range  of  BRUSH  L.T.  and  H.T.  switch- 
gear,  together  with  circuit  breakers,  can 
be  supplied. 


NATIONAL  free  piston  gasifiers  each  BRUSH/ LJUNGSTROM  radial  flow, 

developing  1 ,000  H.P.  These  are  con-  steam,  turbo  alternator  sets  are  mounted 

n^ted  to  BRUSH  gas  expansion  tur-  directly  upon  the  condenser,  thus  con- 

bines  having  outputs  up  to  7,500  kW.  siderably  reducing  foundation  costs. 

Suitable  for  electrical  generation,  com-  Units  arc  available  from  1,500  kW  op¬ 
pressors,  pumps,  marine  propulsion,  wards.  BRUSH  axial  flow  industrial 

etc.  steam  turbines  from  600  kW  upwards. 

ALUMINIUM  WIRE  AND  CABLES  for  distribution  of  electric  powe-  at  any  voltage. 

For  further  details  please  write  to :  —  HAWKER  SIDDELEY  BRUSH  INTERS 


All  types  of  power  and  distribution 
transformers,  up  to  300  MVA,  and 
voltage  500  kV,  complete  with  high¬ 
speed  on-load  tap  change  equipment. 
Also,  flameproof  300  kVA  mobile 
transformers  for  use  in  mines  and 
combustible  atmospheres. 


